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3  drunk  haiku 

beerbottles  resting 

on  the  green  cof  f  eetable: 

frogs  on  lilypads. 

my  vomit  blooms  in- 
to the  bowl:  gastrointest- 
inal gardenia. 

the  world  spins  and  I 
reel  drunken  to  the  carpet: 
a  tree  has  fallen. 


Kevin  J.  Bourque 
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You,  the  Reader, 

the  Consumer  of  Fiction, 

of  Poetry, 

of  flowing  Prose; 

look  not  down  upon  me. 

I  am  the  person  who 

signs  his  name  upon 

the  literature  you  hate 

and  at  the  same  time 

love, 

yet  I  did  not  write  it. 

Therefore, 

when  you  stay  up 

all  night  reading  just  to  cry  at  an  unfair 

ending 

where  the  hero  dies, 

or  is  forever  cursed  to  live 

without  love, 

do  not  despise  me. 

Innocents  have  died  in  my  stories, 

but  I  didn't  kill  them. 

If  I  could  spare  any  suffering, 

I  would. 


Instead,  think  of  me  as  the  pen- 
cil 

you  keep  in  your  breast  pocket, 
or  the  pen  lying  there  on  your 
desk. 

Through  me 
Essays, 
Poems, 
Books, 
Letters 

are  created  -  are  given  life  - 
yet  the  ideas  are  not  mine. 
I  know  not  from  where, 
or  from  Whom, 
my  literature  comes. 
I  only  put  down  on  paper. 
Blame  me  not,  for  I  am  not 
guilty. 

Likewise,  praise  me  not, 
for  I  am  not  worthy. 
I  am  but  an  Instrument 
and,  like  your  pencil, 
know  not  of  what 
The  Hand  That  Guides  me 
writes. 


Rmiarfia 


She  smiles  more  at  the  toaster 
than  at  her  reflection  in  it, 
since  it  is  shiny 
and  looks  clean  and  new. 
It  makes  her  look  very  short 
and  too  broad, 
but  in  an  odd  way, 
it  pleases  her  immensely. 
The  fact  that  the  toaster 
goes  day  after  day  unused 
and  cold  amuses  her 
even  more. 
She  laughs  out  loud 
at  the  funny  shape 
her  slotted  spoon  makes 
on  the  toaster's  side. 
Today,  she  makes  a  new  friend 
and  agrees  to  call  it  Sadie, 
while  Sadie,  a  lazy  toaster, 
prefers  to  call  the  girl  Sunbeam, 
a  family  name. 
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about  Woman 

1 .     Education 

JANUARY. 

The  sun  is  bleak. 

In  the  box,  a  woman  rambles 

about  fertility  and  cults 

the  modern  world  is  in  shambles. 

Everything  I  thought  I  knew 
now  reveals  how  much  nothing  exists 
Wendy  claims  she'll  soon  fly  the  coop 
Apparently  there's  too  much  to  do. 

"There  is  shadow  under  this  red  rock, 
(Come  in  under  the  shadow  of  this  red  rock), 
And  1  will  show  you  something  different  from  either 
Your  shadow  at  morning  striding  beside  you 
Or  your  shadow  at  evening  rising  to  meet  you;" 

2.     Desire 

Death  to  the  fetus- infant 

choices  Choices  choices 

Ovaries  are  malignant 

NO  NO  NO  NO 

She  cries  when  violated  by  the  malevolent 


woman  as 
Mother 

is  most  important  role 
By  virtue  of  earlier  pregnant 
She  need  not  be  told 
please  fix  our  meal.  DO  our  laundry.  RAISE  child.  CLEAN. 

woman  as 
Wife 

is  second  role 

Do  you  promise  to  obey,  bride? 
This  life's  getting  old 
Now  be  presented  as  man  and  wife. 

woman  as 
Woman 

(Sorry  to  kill  trees  for  this  space.) 


III.  Deluded 

Ooh  ooh  time  for  lunch 
Down  the  long  stark  cinderblock  halls 
Look!  Maybe  we'll  get  some  punch(es) 
In  the  little  green  cafeteria 

The  orderly  stops  by 

Unlocks  my  steel  belt 

Is  it  too  much  for  him  to  say  hi 

After  lunch  I  get  out  for  my  weekend  pass 


NOELLE  MCMULLEN 
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What  they  can't  do  with  malleable  metal  these  days!' 
she  exclaims 
as  she  hangs 

the  last  strip  of  Reynold's  Wrap 
onto  the  wall. 

She  moved  all  of  the  furniture 
to  the  middle  of  the  room 
this  morning  as  she  began  her  work  day. 
As  she  tears  the  strip  of 
shiny  silver  duct  tape 
from  the  roll  with  her  teeth, 
she  catches  herself  on  the  wall 
and  smiles 
for  the  room  to  see. 
"This  is  by  far  my  best  work!" 
she  tells  the  four  mirrors  as  she 
slaps  up  the  last  doughnut  of  tape 
and  steps  back 
to  admire  the  work 
as  it  smiles  for  her. 
She  is  totally  unaffected 
by  the  fact  that 
in  creating  her  placid, 
reflective  masterpiece, 
she  has  unknowingly 
covered  the  door 
and,  thus, 
foiled  herself 
into  the  room 
forever. 

When  she  notices  this  later, 
she  can  say  merely  that  she  has 
suffered  for  her  art 
like  a  true  artist 
and  go  to  sleep  quietly 
in  the  shiny  metallic  darkness. 


apartment  a 

roov^s  Littered  with  beer  bottles  co^ze  cans  overflow- 
ing ashtrays  <§  a  stream  of  guests  coffee  brews 
akvio^g  a  pile  of  dirty  dishes  roaches  scurry  across, 
the  dried  regains  of  unidentifiable  mixed  drinks 
the  tv  stays  at  a  low  hum  tuned  to  the  preview 
channels  a  bored  and  Inpatient  kievln  struggles 
with  the  stereo  to  put  music  among  mindless 
chatter  drun\z  flirtations  §  steady  clicks  of  a 
coi^iputer  turning  on  §  off  board  games  are  open 
used  §  strewn  across  dirty  floors  red  velvet  lamp 
cov^.v^.unal  laundromat  plans  for  t>§£>  campaigns 
celling  dripping  water  from  busted  pipes  phone 
ringing  constantly  \znoc\z  ^nocle  \znoc\zs  on 
Sam's  door  Interrupting  loverspats  black  velvet 
curtains  drunken  discussions  on  reliction  £j  sexu- 
ality Heather  cackles  first  second  §  third  drafs 
drfts  drafts  gathered  loose  change  Amy  taking 
naps  somewhere  kitchen  rat  surviving  on  scraps 
from  trashbag  dinners  §  fastfood  carcasses  magic 
uno  £j  playing  cards  (king  of  hearts  Is  missing) 
stained  tables  squeaking  doors  apartment  a 
shrouded  in  cigarette  clouds 
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Stuce  Aec  TtteeU  7tty  4t&  tyuule  Via**  HeacA&t 

While  Hollywood  and  Chinatown  mourned 
Him,  thinking  death  had  plucked  him  up 
Sudden  as  a  sforzando,  that 
Cerebral  endema  had  swelled  his  head  like 
Music,  a  cranial  crescendo, 

He  had  only  just  entered  her  parlor,  matched 
With  his  greatest  foe  yet.  No  attack  was  quicker 
Than  her  hornrimmed  eyes  could  follow,  no  defense  at- 
tempted 

That  her  pointer  could  not  rap  through,  a 
Staccato  onslaught. 

"Sit,"  she  said,  and  he 

Did.  "Play,"  she  said,  and 

The  Dragon  translated  the  Tao  of  Jeet  Kune  Do  into  music, 

His 

Fists  of  Fury  resigned  themselves  to  the  slow  plunking  of 

keys. 

He  forgot  Chinese,  forgot  English,  speaking  only 

Vox  Celeste  and  Vox  Humana, 

Now  making  only  occasional  appearances  at  preteen 

recitals, 

Where  jealous  parents  murmur, 

"He's  an  old  eleven"  and 

"But  then,  Asians  always  are  clever  with  instruments." 

'Kevin  (f.  Sounque 
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£afe  Latte  viith  a  Double  Shot  of  Pretension 
Tustine  6ourtne^f  ^eill'f 

So,  f  ou  farce  Freud  -  - 

You  6*reefc  tragedy  on  acid 

With  a  German  accent  ^ou  bought 

In  a  gumball  machine- - 

A  cigar  hangs  from  ^jour  mouth, 

£ut  it  isn't  really  a  cigar,  is  it? 

More  lifce  a  "mangled  eclair 

You  dangle  in  melon  lips 

A  lovely  shade  of  verruca  -  - 

You  got  me  flailing  on  nvf  bact: 

Lifce  a  malnutritioned  elephant 

With  a  bad  perm-- 

Mf  arms  fou  manacle  viith  plastic  manifestos 

^ou  exhumed  at  the  &ood-Will; 

Thef  gouge  half- moons  lifce  a  partial  eclipse-  - 

You  spev*  pronouncements 

LiKe  a  ghetto  pontiff; 

The  verbal  poultices  <fou  applf 

To  scabs  I  collect  in  ventricles 

Are  yesterday's  underxear-  - 

You  bring  out  the  little  id  in  me. 

Memories  of  ^fou,  mental  vomit  du  jour. 

Trickle  lifce  hysterical  ice  cream  rivuletted  ty  pus 

And  sprinted  viith  cinnamon -flavored  excrescences- - 

You  prove  nvf  motivations 

With  gynecological  forceps  fou  stored  in  Antarctica -- 

The  psychoanalytic  hairspra^f  ^ou  ejaculate 

£hofces  me;  viords,  sticfc<f  and  stiff, 

6rect  an  impenetrable  shield 
Of  spraf  cheese  on  m>f  limp  limbs-  - 

A  satchel  of  gold  lame  virithing 

In  a  425  deg.  preheated  bundt  pan 

Is  ho*  fou  diagnosed  nvf  problems, 

And  I'm  supposed  to  than*  <fou? 

Should  I  pa^f  ^ou  bf  the  hour 

To  tell  me  to  go  and  bang  m^  daddf? 


1  CANT  RHYME 

Roses  are  red, 

Violets  are  blue, 

As  you  can  see,  I  can't  rhyme, 

But  I  love  you. 

Carnations  are  red, 

You  use  them  for  tea, 

I  still  can't  rhyme, 

But  will  you  go  out  with  me? 

ANDREW  SUTTON 

Cuiram/gsott's  Corner 

Love  is  a  delusion 
that  fools  sometimes  get 
When  they  know  they  need 
but  know  not  what. 

Id  £.  %o 
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Qh%0Q9Q  A  ^>«ux 

It's  2  a.m.,  and  we're  not  really  hungry  but  we  slink  out  anyway 

Just  to  be  together,  to  laugh,  to  conspire-fiendish,  friendish 

Two-in-the-morningish  activities. 

Wandering  Chinatown's  streets  we  assume  vampire  personae 

('Cause  it's  fashionable  and  amusing) 

Until  we  can  postpone  feeding  no  longer: 

The  Won  Kok  our  palatable  prey. 

Every  night  we  materialize  here;  essential  vapors  trail  and  thin. 

Tzu  Lao  Cho  knows  our  faces,  our  smirks  ever  prominent, 

And  directs  us  (everyone  in  L.A.  wants  to  direct) 

To  the  table  by  the  twisting  dragon  mirror  to  espy 

Other  late-night  diners  (mostly  LAPD  between  Winchell's  stops) 

Bingeing  on  MSG'ed  veggies. 

My  unslakable  thirst  demands  hot  and  sour  soup; 

David  craves  the  sauce  of  black  bean  something  or  other 

—And  hot  tea  for  us  both:  he  dissolves  enough  sugar 

In  my  two-ounce  tea-cup  to  keep  Hawaii  solvent, 

And  I  take  a  long  draught,  chasing  down  it's  sweetness 

Slippery  with  the  fire-oil  of  the  soup. 

David  delineates  a  new  girlfriend,  the  latest  one 

A  Russian  he  met  while  taking  American  Pop  Culture  202; 

I  hedge  questions  about  my  bass-playing  Hemingway  honey  pie 

Between  ginger  sips  of  sugar  tea  and  soup, 

Sometimes  choking  on  a  papery  mushroom  to  divert  him. 

David  acts.  .  .  concerned,  and  reads  my  tea-leaves 

(The  ones,  that  is,  that  haven't  crystallized  from  all  the  sugar) — 

"No,"  he  predicts,  "you  won't  die  tonight." 

My  only  relief,  as  my  miasma  stomach  smolders  on  peppery  soup — 

And  when  the  tureen's  remnants  transform  to  gazpacho  chinois 

And  David's  bean  sauce  congeals,  a  brownish  jelly, 

Cho  steals  from  the  kitchen  a  plate  of  sticky  won-ton  dessert 

I  couldn't  possibly  sink  my  teeth  into; 

He  always  hopes  we'll  try  it  but  we  never  do — 

We  hide  the  glazed  noodle  among  rice  bits  and  chopsticks  and  folded  bills 

— And  broken  fortunes  smashed  on  snowy  linen. 

Justine  £ourtney  J^eillg 
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Concession* 

And  this  one  goes  out  to  all  of  you. 

You  who  once  held  me 

on  the  highest  cloud  possible, 

And  now  I  am  the  worst  demon  imaginable 

In  the  deepest  depths 

Of  the  most  horrific  hell. 

You,  you  once  told  me 

that  I  was  special. 

I  wasn't  one  of  those  dingy  bimbette  blondes, 

Or  one  of  those  plastic  assholes; 

Wasn't  like  all  the  others  who  surrounded  us. 

I  was  beautiful,  talented,  intelligent. 

I  was  mature,  wise  beyond  my  years. 

And  now? 

Now  you  hold  nothing  inside  for  me. 

Now  I  am  nothing  to  you. 

A  passing  memory, 

A  lost  phase  in  your  life 

And  you? 

Once  I  was  someone  who  held  you 

as  you  cried  from  too  much  wine, 

too  much  depression. 

I  opened  my  ears  and  heart  to  you  and 

I  held  your  pain. 

And  you  called  me  sweet 

And  told  me  I  was  beautiful  inside  and  out. 

You  told  me  how  understanding  I  was, 

how  special  I  was 

And  that  I  deserved  great  things. 

And  Now? 

Now  you  won't  even  meet  my  gaze. 

Now  you  mail  me  letters  of  hatred, 

forgetting  the  friendship  we  once  shared, 

condemning  me  for  reasons  unknown  to  me. 

Hmm... 
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And  You! 

Well,  once  upon  a  time,  I  was  intelligent, 

passionate,  creative,  humble,  kind,  eloquent, 

trustworthy, 

capable  of  great  energy  work. 

You  could  talk  to  me  despite  the  6  years  of  separation  between  us 

We  had  what  you  called  a 

"friendship  for  life." 

It  was  bound  by  the  strength  of  your  honor. 

And  you  would  NEVER  CHANGE  on  me. 

You  would  always  be  a  friend. 

And  NOW? 

Now  you  won't  even  be  in  the  same  AREA 

as  me. 

You  have  no  desire  to  talk  to  me. 

I  am  evil,  petty,  like  all  the  others. 

And  you,  you  who  professed  your  love  to  me, 

you  who  bought  me  material  trivialities 

to  win  me  over, 

And  claimed  I  touched  you  like  no  one  else, 

And  you  loved  me  like  you  loved  no  other. 

Yet  what  happened? 

For  one,  it  was  all  a  sin,  all  stupid, 

all  a  mistake, 

And  for  another,  you  betrayed  my 

trust  and  respect  by  intimately 

approaching  my  own  sister  in 

a  bathroom  of  a  coffeeshop. 

You  "love  me,"  huh? 

And  all  of  this  leads  me  to  a  single  conclusion. 

So  here  is  a  warning  for  all  of  you 

who  right  now  see  me  as  "beautiful,"  "special," 

"understanding,"  "mature,"  "wise,"  whatever  it 

is  that  places  me  on  that  pedestal... 

I  am  easy  to  love, 

And  even  easier  to  hate. 

MUomhoh  Ro6**t$ 
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Befta  "Bcwmfjome"  Bfues 

3t)erts$a  2V).  Bafo> 

In  novels  by  twentieth-century  Americans  Richard 
Wright  and  Zora  Neale  Hurston,  music  offers  the  protagonists  a  way 
of  recreation,  and  more  importantly,  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
feelings  about  their  lives.  African-American  characters,  especially  in 
the  literature  of  Wright  and  Hurston,  listen  to  and  perform  music  that 
is  typical  of  the  1920s- 1930s.  Delta  "downhome"  blues,  performed 
throughout  the  South,  even  in  the  jook  joints  of  Shreveport  where 
Leadbelly  (Hodie  Ledbetter)  performed,  is  a  prominent  force  in  the 
novels  Uncle  Tom's  Children  and  Their  Eyes  Were  Watching  God. 
The  "downhome"  blues  music  helped  the  African-Americans  cope 
with  their  lives  and  gave  them  a  form  of  recreation. 

John  and  Alan  Lomax  state  that  "when  a  lonely  Negro  man 
plowing  in  some  hot,  silent  river  bottom"  raised  his  voice  in  a 
"cornfield  holler,"  he  was  heralding  the  birth  of  the  blues  (Chase  489). 
That  holler,  also  referred  to  by  John  W.  Work,  is  "a  fragmentary  bit  of 
yodel,  half  sung,  half  yelled,  by  which  the  Negro  was  known  all  over 
the  countryside"  (Chase  489).  These  hollers  developed  into  a  type  of 
music,  the  blues,  which  had  tremendous  impact  on  the  entire  nation's 
black  culture.  Although  it  is  not  known  if  the  blues  began  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Delta  area,  that  is  where  it  was  first  documented  in  works  like 
the  autobiography  of  the  African- American  bandleader  and  composer 
W.  C.  Hardy.  The  blues  quickly  spread  throughout  the  South  and 
made  its  way  North  to  cities  such  as  Chicago,  where  it  flourished,  but 
in  a  different  style  made  popular  by  artists  such  as  B.  B.  King. 

In  the  1930s,  the  Federal  Writers  Project  transcribed  many 
songs  of  the  rural  South.  Included  in  these  transcriptions  are  examples 
of  blues  songs.  Searching  through  these  transcriptions  contained  in 
the  Cammie  Henry  Archives,  I  came  across  a  definition  of  the  blues 
which  portrays  an  image  of  African- Americans  widely  accepted  in  the 
1930s: 
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"Blues"  are  the  love  songs,  wailing  over  infidelity, 
warning  against  "messin'  round,"  or  blustering  threats 
against  "Babe"  or  "Mama."  Frank  references  to  sex 
make  many  of  them  unprintable  for  in  the  social  song 
(as  well  as  in  the  spirituals)  Negroes  are  so  close  to  ele- 
mental struggle  and  desire  that  any  real  expression  of 
life  as  it  exists  for  millions  of  them  seems  "degraded" 
or  "debased"  to  "white"  sensibilities.  (Federal  Writers 
Project  Collection,  folder  150) 

This  definition  shows  that  blacks  were  considered  to  be  less  than  hu- 
man, and  of  course  the  blues  did  not  meet  the  "sophisticated"  stan- 
dards of  white  culture.  In  fact,  the  WPA  writers  ignored  the  political 
content  of  many  of  these  songs.  They  were  not  only  about  love,  or 
lost  love,  but  also  about  the  grueling  labor  of  rural  blacks,  as  well  as 
"an  introspective,  negative  aspect,  emphasizing  frustration  and  suffer- 
ing" (Chase  489).  Also,  according  to  Chase,  "the  overall  context  of 
the  blues  may  be  characterized  as  a  blending  of  realism  and  imagina- 
tion, sadness  and  humor,  satire  and  sexuality,  with  a  matrix  of  repeti- 
tion and  spontaneity"  (489).  The  blues,  to  the  African- Americans, 
were  a  way  of  escape.  They  used  these  songs  to  voice  their  opinions 
about  various  topics  that  they  were  not  supposed  to  have  opinions 
about.  These  songs  were  not  only  about  sexual  topics,  but  about  poli- 
tics, the  way  their  people  were  treated,  and  their  past. 

Delta  blues  incorporated  various  types  of  musical  accompani- 
ment, including  guitar,  harmonica,  and  fiddle.  The  blues  also  came  to 
be  used  for  dancing  in  many  areas  of  the  rural  South.  This  was  a  way 
for  a  rural  black  community  to  come  together  and  spend  an  evening. 
This  may  have  been  how  Lester,  Buck,  Bobo,  and  Big  Boy  learned  the 
songs  that  they  sing  at  the  beginning  of  "Big  Boy  Leaves  Home"  in 
Richard  Wright's  Uncle  Tom's  Children.  In  Zora  Neale  Hurston's 
Their  Eyes  Were  Watching  God,  the  community  in  the  Everglades 
gathers  around  Tea  Cake  and  Janie's  porch  for  entertainment  when 
they  are  not  at  the  "jook  joint."  Tea  Cake  and  Janie  open  their  home 
for  their  friends,  like  many  other  families  in  lack  towns.  These  gather- 
ings led  to  the  beginnings  of  the  "jook  joints." 
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Song  lyrics  were  common  among  the  communities.  Lyrics 
were  shared  and  passed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  In  "Big 
Boy  Leaves  Home,"  the  story  begins  with  Lester,  Buck,  Bobo,  and 
Big  Boy  trying  to  finish  the  lyrics  to  the  song  "Yo  Mama  Don  Wear 
No  Drawers."  The  lyrics  given  in  "Big  Boy  Leaves  Home"  are: 

Yo  mama  don  wear  no  drawers, 

Ah  seena  when  she  pulled  em  off, 

N  she  washed  em  in  alcohol, 

N  she  hung  em  out  in  the  hall, 

N  then  she  put  em  back  on  her  QUALL!  (18) 

This  same  song  is  found  in  Their  Eyes  Were  Watching  God,  only  with 
slightly  different  lyrics: 

Yo'  mama  don't  wear  no  Draws 

Ah  seen  her  when  she  took  'em  Off 

She  soaked  'em  in  alco//o/ 

She  sold  'em  to  Santy  Claus 

He  told  her  'twas  aginst  de  Law 

To  wear  dem  dirty  Draws  (149) 

This  repetition  of  songs  with  only  a  few  word  variations  was  found  in 
the  Federal  Writers  Project.  Many  of  the  songs  found  in  the  folders 
were  repetitions  of  songs  from  another  town,  many  times  a  town  from 
another  part  of  the  state. 

There  are  many  blues  performers  from  Louisiana,  but  the  most 
famous  is  Hodie  Ledbetter,  also  known  as  Leadbelly.  Leadbelly  per- 
formed in  jook  joints  in  Shreveport,  and  throughout  Caddo  and 
Bossier  Parishes.  It  was  performers  like  Leadbelly  that  the  characters 
in  Their  Eyes  Were  Watching  God  would  go  see  perform  on  Saturday 
nights  in  the  jook  joints.  The  performers  would  usually  be  a  band 
with  a  leader,  who  usually  played  guitar  and  sang.  The  instrumenta- 
tion would  be  small,  usually  with  a  guitar,  fiddle,  and  sometimes 
drums.  The  instruments  had  to  be  portable  because  the  musicians 
played  at  different  jook  joints  every  week  in  order  to  earn  money. 
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Music  was  very  important  in  the  rural  black  community.  It 
offered  a  way  for  the  families  to  come  together  outside  of  church.  The 
songs  that  were  sung  were  passed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
These  are  the  songs  that  would  have  been  sung  by  the  black  characters 
in  Their  Eyes  Were  Watching  God  and  Uncle  Tom's  Children.  The 
music  helps  us  to  understand  how  blacks  felt  about  their  situation  and 
their  lives.  When  the  words  of  a  blues  song  are  heard,  or  even  read, 
the  struggle  and  the  sadness  of  the  singer  can  be  imagined.  These 
songs  are  a  part  of  African- American  culture,  and  to  fully  understand 
the  culture  and  the  hardships  the  African- Americans  endured,  the 
songs,  especially  the  blues,  must  be  understood. 
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^eluded  £pipb«nies 

Many  critics  of  Kate  Chopin's  The  Awakening  seem  to  find  some 
overwhelming  truth  in  Edna  Pontellier's  suicide,  a  kind  of  moral  imperative, 
that  were  Edna  to  ignore  it,  she  would  abrogate  the  "selfhood"  she  so 
valiantly  "achieves"  by  the  novel's  conclusion.  Her  suicide,  they  maintain, 
is  the  final,  perhaps  the  only,  authentic  action  of  autonomy  she  ever  experi- 
ences. [Catherine  Kearns,  for  instance,  argues  that  in  order  for  Edna  to  be- 
come fully  the  "I"  that  will  validate  her  existence,  a  future  of  imminent 
death  is  the  only  true  course  for  her.  Patrick  Shaw  offers  that  only  in  her 
death  do  the  readers  come  to  fully  understand  the  depths  of  Edna's  despair 
regarding  her  own  fractionalized  life;  until  that  point  one  can  see  her,  but  not 
see  into  her.  Bert  Bender  suggests  that  until  Edna  submerses  herself  in  the 
Gulf,  she  knows  no  solace.  These  critics  and  others  like  them  chart  Edna's 
emergence  into  "selfhood"  (presumably,  her  "liberation"  from  mere  woman- 
hood into  a  separate,  unique  entity  accountable  only  to  Edna)  as  a  steady 
process,  which,  aided  by  her  nascent  sexuality,  transfigures  her  into  a  total 
being. 

Unfortunately,  Edna's  behavior  throughout  the  novel,  particularly 
her  suicide,  proves  that  far  from  becoming  a  "total  being,"  she  exhibits  no 
self-understanding  or  direction.  Chopin  lays  a  detailed  foundation  of  cues  in 
which  one  recognizes  that  Edna,  despite  what  her  champions  contend,  per- 
petually refuses  to  embrace  the  "selfhood"  that  she  so  desperately  and  seem- 
ingly craves.  Edna's  quest  to  be  her  own,  complete  person  is  ultimately  a 
sham  because  it  is  no  kind  of  quest  at  all:  she  never  develops  the  kind  of 
self-reflection  needed  to  satisfy  that  abyss  inside  of  her.  In  erroneously 
equating  sensual  experiences  with  "selfhood"  Edna  condemns  herself  to 
self-ignorance,  and  cheats  herself  out  of  self-realization.  Chopin  creates  The 
Awakening  as  a  novel  of  ironies  that  contrast  Edna's  pursuit  of  "selfhood" 
without  corresponding  -  and  necessary  -  personal  growth.  Without  such 
growth,  Edna  withers,  although  she  does  not  understand  why. 

To  address  the  issues  which  comprise  the  overall  rubric  of 
"selfhood"  is  important  because  while  the  obvious  premise  of  the  novel  is 
Edna's  transformation  from  house  frau  to  free  spirit,  Chopin  needs  to  set  up 
situations  in  which  a  character  (Edna)  can  mature  as  a  person.  At  the  same 
time,  Chopin  attributes  Edna  with  obvious  character  inconsistencies  which 
block  her  progress  towards  that  end.  For  instance,  while  she  is  egocentric  to 
an  extreme,  she  has  no  insight  into  her  own  personality  and  barely  under- 
stands her  physical  drives.  Tied  with  the  first  one  is  another  contradictory 
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element,  antipathy  to  others  as  well  as  an  incredible  need  to  master  her  feel- 
ings. A  final  problematic  component  of  her  nature  which  blocks  Edna's 
achieving  "selfhood"  is  her  impulsiveness,  which  more  than  anything  shows 
how  little  Edna  evolves  overall.  Chopin  incorporates  into  this  theme  Edna's 
blase  attitude  with  which  she  approaches  everything  that  should  matter. 
Edna  may  desire  the  individual  freedom  that  this  intangible  "selfhood"  may 
bring,  but  she  is  too  flighty  to  work  towards  that  goal. 

To  glory  in  the  individual  (the  self),  to  indulge  whims  and  passions 
and  sensations,  and  to  revel  in  an  irrepressible  spirit  of  rebellion  are  all  char- 
acteristic of  a  Romantic  personality,  and  Edna  fits  this  description  more  and 
more  as  the  novel  progresses.  Kearns  suggests  that  by  Edna's  ascribing  to 
the  "idealistic  model  of  romantic  transcendence"  and  wanting  to  segregate 
herself  from  others  she  effectively  snares  herself  in  a  situation  that 
"repudiates  her  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  artistic  worth"  (63).  Chopin 
demonstrates  this  idea  when  Edna  reluctantly  consents  to  go  to  the  beach 
with  Robert  LeBrun,  and  Edna  does  not  question  her  motivations.  Chopin, 
simultaneously  grandiose  and  satiric,  writes  "Mrs.  Pontellier  was  beginning 
to  realize  her  position  in  the  universe  as  a  human  being,  and  to  recognize  her 
relations  as  an  individual  to  the  world  within  her  and  about  her"  ( 1 7).  That 
is  a  lot  of  philosophy  to  descend  upon  Edna  just  for  acquiescing  to  a  bathe. 
In  Edna's  mind,  however,  she  transforms  this  event  into  something  lofty,  as 
if  it  were  her  first  contact  with  the  sublime  reality  of  her  inner  being. 
Chopin  further  adds,  mocking,  "But  the  beginning  of  things,  of  a  world  es- 
pecially, in  necessarily  vague,  tangled,  chaotic,  and  exceedingly  disturbing. 
.  ."  (17).  The  world  manifesting  itself  to  her  is  one  created  through  the  filter 
of  her  own  imagination  and  skewed  perceptions,  and  she  enjoys  the  polar 
effect  of  wallowing  in  her  various  joys  and  agonies,  but  it  does  not  con- 
tribute to  her  growth  as  a  person.  For  example,  when  she  cries  over  the  en- 
counter with  Leonce  about  her  child,  "she  could  not  have  told  why  she  was 
crying"  (8).  Chopin,  seemingly  sympathetic,  explains  that  "She  was  just 
having  a  good  cry  all  to  herself,"  but  this  is  the  unnatural  and  inexplicable 
grief  (which  the  author  ironically  undercuts  with  adorable  description  of 
"merry"  mosquitoes  and  "buzzing  imps")  of  someone  who  has  too  long  de- 
nied normal  human  feelings  and  knows  no  other  productive  way  of  express- 
ing them.  Consequently  Edna's  emotions  emerge  suddenly  and  volcani- 
cally.  Lloyd  M.  Daigreport  suggests  that  "the  seemingly  self- liberating 
urges  that  compel  Edna  .  .  .  are  .  .  .  as  vague  yearnings  which  she  too  lit- 
tle attempts  to  understand  or  control"  (8),  which  is  precisely  Edna's 
(nebulous)  "plan"  of  living  in  the  moment.  When  Mile.  Reisz  plays  on 
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the  piano  for  her,  Edna  thinks  that  "pictures  of  solitude,  of  hope,  of  longing, 
or  of  despair"  will  fill  her  mind  (34).  Instead,  "the  very  passions  themselves 
were  aroused  within  her  soul,  swaying  it,  lashing  it."  Her  wanting  to  see 
pictures  of  these  emotions  alludes  to  a  previous  self-restraint  accompanying 
atrophied  emotions,  but  her  effusive  response  to  the  music  shows  how  easily 
she  has  shed  that  restraint.  She  wants  to  lose  herself  in  chaos,  to  give  in  to  a 
wild  spirit  which  begs  to  seep  through  years  of  denial. 

Chopin  further  shows  Edna's  Romantic  streak  flourish  under  her 
growing  eroticism.  Rosemary  Franklin  writes  that  she  "sleeps  and  lives  in  a 
world  of  romantic  fantasy  far  more  than  she  seems  to  awaken  to  self  or  real- 
ity" (510)  which  is  interesting,  considering  that  one  presumes  that  Edna's 
infatuation  with  Robert  facilitates  her  awakening  to  selfhood.  Her  relation- 
ship to  Robert  develops  more  out  of  proximity  than  mutual  understanding, 
although  she  does  find  him  attractive,  (and  her  obsession  for  him  later  on 
intensifies  when  he  is  inaccessible).  After  she  learns  how  to  swim,  "a  feel- 
ing of  exultation  overtook  her,  as  if  some  power  of  significant  import  had 
been  given  her  to  control  the  working  of  her  body  and  soul"  (36),  and 
buoyed  by  her  success,  she  desires  Robert.  This  "power,"  however,  she 
never  defines;  by  using  the  cryptic  term  "significant  import"  but  not  describ- 
ing it  exactly,  Chopin  again  shows  that  Edna  is  too  rapt  up  in  the  feelings  to 
understand  them.  This  "power"  ostensibly  should  at  least  be  the  germina- 
tion of  her  inner  spirit,  and  as  such  she  should  be  the  one  who  acquires  con- 
trol over  herself,  but  Edna  only  recognizes  that  someone  else  has  given  her 
the  power;  she  does  not  see  it  as  innate.  Daigrepont  suggests  that  Edna  does 
not  analyze  "the  feelings  that  she  is  allowing  to  change  her"  (8)  but  contin- 
ues in  her  blithe,  careless  manner. 

The  next  area  that  contrives  to  impede  Edna's  selfhood  is  her  grand 
and  miserly  desire  for  isolation  which  leads  to  a  dearth  of  sympathy  for  oth- 
ers. Chopin  writes,  "Mrs.  Pontellier  was  not  a  woman  given  to  confidences 
.  .  .  Even  as  a  child  she  had  lived  her  own  small  life  all  within  herself 
(18).  Edna  values  her  privacy  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  her  unknowable 
to  others,  but  it  also  cripples  her  ability  to  form  lasting  and  supportive  rela- 
tionships with  anyone.  If  she  used  this  isolation  to  get  in  touch  with  her  in- 
ner self,  then  the  time  spent  reflecting  would  be  valuable.  Instead,  she 
courts  the  idea  of  being  an  outsider  on  Grand  Isle,  because  it  makes  her  dif- 
ferent. For  instance,  while  Edna  has  borne  two  children,  she  is  no  "mother- 
woman"  (10);  as  such,  she  cannot  identify  with  the  other  "mother-women" 
who  "idolize  their  children"  (14).  This  serves  at  once  to  show  that  she  is  a 
stranger  among  the  other  respectable  women  because  even  in  motherhood 
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she  has  nothing  in  common  with  them.    More  importantly,  it  points  out  how 
divorced  from  herself  Edna  really  is.  Her  children,  after  all,  are  biological 
extensions  of  her  own  body.  Chopin  exposes  some  irony  when  she  writes 
that  "[Edna]  was  fond  of  her  children  in  an  uneven,  impulsive  way"  (24), 
because  those  who  should  have  a  majority  of  her  attention  and  love  have 
only  an  equivocal  "fondness."  Franklin  describes  her  as  "virginal,  as  though 
she  is  being  initiated  into  the  mores  of  a  society"  (512)  that  would  embrace 
her  even  as  she  thumbs  her  nose  at  it.  "Virginal"  of  course  denotes  the  un- 
touched quality  that  Edna  cultivates  by  refusing  to  integrate  well  with  the 
Grand  Isle  folk  except  on  the  most  superficial  level,  even  with  Adele  Ratig- 
nolle,  her  "friend."  But  it  also  shows  that  physical  relations  with  her  hus- 
band have  made  no  impact  on  her,  and  her  sexual  awakening  depends  on  it. 

By  associating  with  Alcee  Arobin,  a  rake  who  is  generally  unwel- 
come in  polite  company,  and  a  band  of  New  Orleans  bohemians,  Edna  "risks 
her  reputation"  as  a  respectable  married  woman.  Arobin  represents  her  final 
desire  to  separate  herself  from  societal  conventions  when  she  pursues  a 
physical  relationship  with  him.  Unlike  Robert,  who  is  her  ideal  (fantasy) 
lover,  Arobin  is  a  raw  lust  substitute.  Arobin  necessarily  must  be  a  fling, 
because  he  too  represents  her  inability  to  connect.  Bert  Bender  suggests  that 
while  Chopin  allows  Edna  to  explore  her  sexuality,  the  reality  that  her  desire 
does  not  necessarily  entail  "love"  is  another  "awakening"  (466),  but  she 
does  not  grasp  any  cosmic  implications  from  such  an  understanding.  She 
does  not  reflect  on  the  reasons  for  her  continued  dissatisfaction  with  her  life, 
merely  succumbs  to  depressions  and  lethargy.  Theirs  is  an  empty  affair,  as 
Edna  uses  Arobin  to  assuage  her  romantic  yearnings  for  Robert,  who  him- 
self cannot  commit  to  Edna  because  he  does  not  want  to  break  with  the  soci- 
ety that  raised  him.  Chopin  says  that  Edna  feels  neither  contrition  not  mis- 
giving about  her  relationship  with  Arobin  (111).   Initially  this  sounds  like  a 
remarkable  statement,  that  Edna  has  indeed  embraced  her  physicality  in 
preparation  of  embracing  her  overall  self.  However,  Edna  contradicts  her- 
self by  admitting  she  also  feels  a  "dull  regret"  (111).  Had  she  attained  a 
measure  of  self-acceptance  and  felt  secure  in  her  new-found  sexual  nature, 
she  would  have  enjoyed  Arobin  for  what  he  was.  With  him,  Edna  discovers 
that  "the  physical  component  of  love  can  stand  apart  from  the  spiritual  one, 
that  sensuous  attraction  is  impersonal  and  can  be  satisfied  by  a  partner  she 
does  not  love"  (Seyersted  142).  However,  Arobin  appeals  to  a  bestial  nature 
that  "stir[s]  impatiently  within  her"  (103),  and  it  is  no  accident  that  Chopin 
describes  it  as  "animalism."  Whereas  Edna  cannot  commit  herself  to  society 
(humanity),  she  can  easily  indulge  her  baser  urges  because  they  are  instinc 
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tual  and  require  no  more  than  a  temporary  union.  With  Arobin,  it  only  mat- 
ters that  she  feel.  And  while  she  enjoys  this  "awakening,"  she  still  childishly 
retains  her  romantic  illusions  about  her  narcissistic  love  with  Robert.  The 
third  element  of  her  anti-selfhood  campaign  is  the  chaotic  and  random  na- 
ture of  Edna's  actions  and  the  total  futility  of  the  few  thoughts  she  enter- 
tains. Forethought  in  general  is  anathema  to  her  as  she  never  considers  what 
the  consequences  of  her  actions  might  be.  Outside  of  the  central  action  of 
The  Awakening,  Chopin  writes  that  Edna's  "marriage... was  purely  by  acci- 
dent" (23),  and  the  reader  can  excuse  her  immaturity  then.  That  she  contin- 
ues to  blunder  through  various  situations  condemns  her.  Seventy-two  per- 
cent of  the  way  through  the  novel  she  admits  that 

One  of  these  days...  I'm  going  to  pull  myself  together  for  a  while 
and  think — try  to  determine  what  character  of  a  woman  I  am;  for, 
candidly,  I  don't  know.  By  all  the  codes  which  I  am  acquainted 
with,  I  am  a  devilishly  wicked  specimen  of  the  sex.  But  some  way  I 
can't  convince  myself  that  I  am.  I  must  think  about  it.  (109) 
Thinking  doesn't  make  it  so.  Her  breezy  unconcern  regarding  her  future  is 
as  impulsive  as  any  action  she  performs.  In  Marco  Portales'  essay,  he  sug- 
gest that  characters  who  deliberately  defy  customs  normally  determine  a  life 
plan  and  measure  likely  repercussions  as  a  result  of  "unconventional  drama- 
tized behavior"  (431).  Edna,  alas,  is  the  poster  girl  of  bridge  burners.  Were 
she  to  focus  on  the  cosmological  theme  of  things,  she  would  necessarily 
have  to  possess  some  kind  of  insight,  even  if  she  chose  to  "damn"  herself  in 
the  end  (430).  For  instance,  announcing  to  Robert  that  Leonce  no  longer 
owns  her  is  a  grand  sentiment  which  Edna  does  not  substantiate  by  any 
proof  other  than  the  declaration  itself  (Chopin  142-43),  and  it  comes  off  like 
posturing.  Edna  also  typically  fails  to  consider  what  abandoning  Leonce  en- 
tails: she  has  some  money  of  her  own,  and  her  dilettantish  approach  to  art 
provides  her  an  income  (105),  but  she  could  hardly  continue  to  live  in  New 
Orleans.  Nor  could  she  return  to  her  home  in  Kentucky  as  Chopin  earlier 
establishes  that  she  wants  little  to  do  with  family.    Yet,  when  she  rails  at 
Robert  for  "making  [her]  so  unhappy  with  [his]  indifference,"  (142),  the 
reader  cannot  help  but  to  think  that  Edna  plunged  into  her  (imaginary)  affair 
with  him  without  understanding  that  the  basis  of  their  relationship  was  a 
kind  of  genteel  pretense  which  thrived  on  the  romance  of  the  situation,  not 
the  actuality.  She  persists  in  an  oblivious,  self-absorbed  existence  mitigated 
only  by  flaunting  her  new-found  reckless  side. 

The  most  obvious  evidence  of  Edna's  unabashed  impulsiveness  are 
the  two  water  scenes.  The  first  one  in  which  she  masters  swimming  serves 
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to  contrast  the  conclusion.  She  swims  far  out  into  the  Gulf,  heedless  of  how 
she  would  return  should  something  go  wrong.  Edna  sees  the  "stretch  of  wa- 
ter behind  her"  as  a  "barrier  which  her  unaided  strength  would  never  be  able 
to  overcome"  (37).  It  is  more  than  a  barrier  between  her  body  and  the  land; 
it  is  the  barrier  that  prevents  Edna  from  realizing  herself  as  an  individual. 
Obviously,  in  trying  to  impress  her  spectators,  she  completely  disregards  the 
threat  to  her  own  life.  Someone  concerned  with  her  overall  place  in  the  uni- 
verse would  hardly  risk  her  life  in  such  a  senseless  way,  as  death  is  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  (corporeal)  self.  Kearns  suggests  that  "the  moment  Edna 
learns  to  swim  is,  then,  also  the  moment  she  learns  her  choice  to  drown" 
(67).  Unfortunately  this  view  presupposes  that  Edna  approaches  any  activity 
with  a  modicum  of  foresight,  that  her  drowning  at  the  end  is  entirely  Edna's 
act  of  sovereignty  over  her  self.  Indeed,  Edna  imagines  a  "vision  of  death" 
but  that  is  not  the  same  as  consciously  acknowledging  that  drowning  is  the 
best  way  to  realize  the  selfs  conquering  of  a  mundane,  meaningless  life. 

In  what  becomes  the  drowning  scene,  Edna  does  feel  the  proverbial 
weight  of  the  world  pressing  upon  her,  but  she  also  has  no  focus  to  her  feel- 
ings: "She  was  not  dwelling  upon  any  particular  train  of  thought.  .  .  .  There 
was  no  one  thing  in  the  world  she  desired"  (152).  Perhaps  she  is  out  of  sorts 
because  she  has  not  eaten  dinner  yet,  or  perhaps  she  indulges  another  mood. 
That  Chopin  brings  up  the  children  in  this  final  scene  is  the  source  of  much 
critical  speculation,  for  Edna  perceives  them  as  "antagonists  who  had  over- 
come her"  (151).  To  be  an  antagonist,  one  must  actively  serve  to  thwart  the 
progression  of  another;  Edna's  children  have  been  absent  almost  all  of  the 
novel,  so  how  adversarial  could  they  be  to  her?  Edna  typically  ignores  their 
existence.  What  is  most  curious  is  that  when  she  faces  the  sea  she  "stands 
naked  in  the  open  air,  at  the  mercy  of  the  sun"  ( 1 52).  Could  Chopin  be 
thinking  of  the  Renaissance  belief  that  a  woman's  standing  naked  in  the  sun 
facilitated  conception,  of  either  an  idea  or  a  child,  considering  that  the  water 
is  a  womb-like  environment?  Chopin  continues  with  this  idea  by  making 
Edna's  drowning  a  curious  montage  of  sounds  and  memories  in  which  she 
recalls  her  childhood;  the  "touch  of  he  sea"  she  notices,  "is  sensuous,  en- 
folding the  body  in  its  soft,  close  embrace"  (151).  It  is  so  soft,  that  the  expe- 
rience muzzies  her  brain,  so  that  she  only  remembers  pieces  of  memories 
that  float  through  her  mind  in  a  kind  of  formless  mass.  Portales  suggests 
that  she  keeps  in  character  by  again  failing  to  consider  the  effects  of  swim- 
ming out  in  the  Gulf  beyond  her  endurance,  that  her  impulsive  nature  finally 
overcomes  any  higher  reasoning  that  Edna  ever  aspires  to  (436).  Her  sui- 
cide, like  her  marriage,  is  an  "accident."  Chopin  shows  that  one  can  not 
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interpret  Edna's  drowning  as  anything  more  than  a  misfortune;  if  Edna  had 
planned  to  kill  herself,  in  keeping  with  her  need  to  privacy,  she  probably  would  not 
have  alerted  the  others  to  her  desire  for  a  swim,  when  she  could  just  head  for  the 
water  without  the  encumbrance  of  people  knowing  her  business.  Nor  would  she 
have  asked  for  towels  to  be  brought  to  her  (151).  Chopin  leaves  the  ending  open  for 
interpretation,  but  it  takes  on  another  deeper  irony  if  one  perceives  her  death  as  just 
another  in  a  long  line  of  thoughtless  actions.  Had  she  lived,  she  just  might  have 
gone  in  to  supper  and  continued  to  live  at  her  cottage,  and  been  considered  eccen- 
tric. Chopin's  ambiguity  in  this  scene  allows  the  critics  the  option  to  draw  great 
meaning  from  Edna's  life,  that  this  final  action  is  her  final  acceptance  of  selfhood. 
It  seems  more  likely,  however,  that  alive,  she  would  be  as  adrift  as  she  is  on  the 
Gulf. 

The  Awakening  is  an  intriguing  novel  because  of  its  many  layers  and  be- 
cause of  the  many  readings  that  one  can  make  for  it.  Through  Edna  Pontellier,  Kate 
Chopin  tries  to  communicate  the  need  for  becoming  one  with  one's  deepest  self,  but 
Edna  can  never  see  past  her  own  immediacy  and  impulsive  needs  to  finally  achieve 
that  end.  Chopin  takes  a  mixture  of  approaches  to  Edna,  neither  overly  sympathetic 
nor  overly  condemning,  and  presents  a  fair  characterization  of  her.  Edna  is  a 
woman  driven  by  needs  that  overwhelm  her  but  they  also  serve  as  stepping  stones  in 
the  process  for  achieving  selfhood,  if  Edna  so  desires  (which  I  don't  think  she  does). 
Edna's  destruction  at  the  end  is  both  puzzling  and  appropriate  because  it  is  entirely 
in  keeping  with  Edna's  personality:  that  of  a  wild  Romantic  spirit  on  a  heady  binge 
of  freedom.  If  there  is  pathos  at  the  end  it  develops  from  the  futility  of  Edna's  pur- 
suit of  "selfhood"  when  she  has  no  comprehension  of  what  it  means,  and  the  lazy 
waste  that  is  her  (alleged)  suicide. 
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ELEMENTARY  EXPRESSIONS 

Elementary  expressions  of  insomnia  come  forth  from  a 
pen 

controlled  by  a  coke-holding  hand— a  hand  that 
clutches, 

a  heart  that  clings, 

a  mind  that  spills  messily  onto  my  grandmother's 
fine 

linen  tablecloth— an  irremovable  stain, 
reprimand,  guilt,  pity 

and  who  are  the  players 
actors  all  are  we— so  formal 
so  petty 
do  you  understand— do  i  want  you  to? 
do  i  care? 
Complex  expressions  of  simple,  unfocused  issues  from  a 
young 

mind— confusion  is  supposed  to  be  the  key  element 
of 

age— this  one 


DANIELLE  METOVER 
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ESICCATION 


Split  from  crotch  to  throat, 

married  to  a  gnarled 

spear  of  haphazard  debris. 

Frays  and  wisps  of 

jaundiced  bowels  spill 

between  the  gritty  fingers 

of  a  calloused  wind. 

Fashioned  of  careless  hands, 

swathed  in  jilted  rags. 

Bowed  head,  stooped  shoulders, 

shattered  bones  ground 

into  the  flour  of 

modern  substance. 

Pinned  to  a  dying  land, 

a  tattered  husk 

like  a  butterfly  impaled 

under  a  pane 

of  discarded  plastic. 


Vacant  eyed,  blank  sockets 

raw  from  the  contemptuous 

beaks  of  mocking  carrion-crows. 

Frail  form 

enduring  lifelessly, 

a  mask  of  ghastly  resignation 

caked  and  cracked 

under  the  withering  gaze 

of  its  unflinching  overseer. 

A  solemn  representative 

for  a  nation  of  conscripts, 

lightning-rod  repositories  for  the 

poisonous  eddies  of  the 

ultimate  Bedlam  that 

is  convention. 

A  broken  totem 

of  vanished  rationality. 


Mlcheal  Ar\A,aud 
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MASKS 

everyday 

they  put  on  their  masks 

and  go  to  class 

like  nothing  ever  happened. 

they  paint  their  eyes  blue  or  green, 

brush  their  cheeks  with  pink, 

and  paint  their  lips 

a  pretty  shade  of  red- 

but  at  night 

they  Wash  off  all  the  makeup 

and  stand  face  to  face 

With  their  reflection. 

there  they  see  the  tears, 
left  over  from  many  nights  of  cr ylng, 

and  the  pale  cheeks, 
left  over  from  days  of  living  in  fear. 

then  they  lay  out  their  makeup 

for  their  next  day's  mask, 

turn  away  from  the  mirror, 

and  turn  off  the  light.  -30- 


HOLLIE  MORAN 
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Exits 


be  was  all  over  the  kitchen  dripping  from  the  table  bright 
red  chunks  on  the  floor  like  wet  tree  bark  when  I  found 
him  and  I  stood  there  in  the  doorway  saying  no  no  no 
kirby  why  did  you  do  this  to  yourself  his  daddy's  gun  lay 
on  the  floor  next  to  him  I  didn't  touch  it  only  looked  at 
it  and  remembered  when  his  daddy  shot  those  beagles  in 
front  of  me  and  kirby  and  how  kirby  put  his  arms  around 
me  that  day  looking  like  he  hated  uncle  bruce  for  doing 
that 

the  light  hurt  it  was  so  bright  sunlight  from  the  rising  sun 
kept  streaming  through  the  kitchen  window  outside  I 
tried  to  run 

in  my  room  I  put  aluminum  foil  over  the  window  to  keep 
sunlight  off  of  me  I  keep  cigarettes  on  my  bookshelf  its 
funny  how  easy  it  is  to  get  them  at  sixteen  no  trouble  at 
all  and  I  didn't  start  smoking  until  after  kirby  killed  him- 
self the  other  stuff  started  later  drinking  whiskey  and 
shooting  up  with  guys  from  school  it  felt  like  coming  in 
my  pants  that  first  time  and  nobody  seems  to  notice  any 
more  what  \'m  doing  ever  since  kirby  they  all  keep  quiet 
or  only  talk  about  weather  or  whats  on  the  tv. 


I  was  finishing  cooking  breakfast  that  morning  when  I 
saw  Jacob  stumbling  up  the  driveway.  His  head  drooped 
down  and  his  feet  insisted  on  twisting.   Placing  my  apron 
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on  the  table  next  to  the  eggs,  I  rushed  to  meet  him  at  the 
door.  I  noticed  how  red  his  eyes  were,  almost  as  if  they'd 
been  scorched. 

"What  is  it  son!"  I  began  pleading.  He  couldn't 
talk  at  first.  He  kept  saying  his  cousin's  name  to  me  .  .  . 
Kirby,  and  I  knew  I  should  leave.   I  rushed  to  my  nephew's 
house,  ignoring  the  freshly  bloomed  roses  in  my  yard 
that  hung  with  dew  and  the  sweat  appearing  under  my 
arms  and  breasts.   It  was  hot  as  the  sun  finished  with  its 
rising. 

Once  in  the  house  I  stopped  in  the  doorway  and 
rested  on  my  knees  to  catch  my  breath  and  lessen  the 
blow  of  seeing  that  death  mess.  I  found  myself  repeating 
somebody  did  this  to  him,  who  came  here  for  this. 
They'll  say  Kirby  killed  himself.   But  the  front  door  was 
left  unlocked  and  anybody  off  the  street  could  have  come 
in  here  and  hurt  this  boy.  The  door  wasn't  locked-  A 
tragedy-  Anything  can  happen  to  ordinary  people  now. 
And  the  door  hadn't  even  been  locked-  Things  are  prob- 
ably stolen.   I'm  sure  of  it.   Ridiculous  to  think  of  Kirby 
harming  himself  why  that  boy  had  everything  he  was 
handsome  starting  at  the  college  loved  his  family. 

So  I  pulled  myself  up  from  the  floor  wiping  my  face  of 
tears  but  not  me  knees  of  blood-   I  searched  for  the 
phone  to  call  the  police.  That's  what  you  do. 

Jason  Man'cle 
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Falling  into  you 

That  was  the  easy  part,  you  see— 
The  way  you  expressed  yourself 
To  make  me  laugh  and  even  cry, 
Touching  my  heart  and  holding 
It  tightly  in  your  hand. 


Your  passion  for  life 
Matched  none  other  I've  encountered, 
As  you  spoke  of  His  love  and  treasured 
The  gift  of  life  in  your  heart. 

The  laughter  of  a  child 

And  youthful  spirit  poured  from  within 

Creating  a  desire  foreign  to  me, 

A  need  to  love  as  I  never  had  before. 

Your  concern  for  me 
Unlocked  a  closed  door, 
As  you  cut  the  key  and  discarded 
The  pattern  of  perfect  love. 

The  love  of  a  man 
Making  my  dreams  come  true, 
Teaching  me  how  to  love, 
A  lesson  not  yet  learned. 

Falling  into  you 

That  was  the  easy  part  you  see- 

The  love  of  a  woman 

Giving  all  she  knew 

Trying  to  figure  out,  just  how, 

To  fall  out  of  you. 
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For  Emily 

That  my  halting  ~  interest  --  in  your  work  -- 

Holds  such  -  abbreviation  -- 

I  pray  -  does  not  betray  - 

An  undue  lack  of  -  concentration  ~ 

But  instead  --  perhaps  -  distraction  -- 

Born  of  certain  ~  punctuation:  -- 

The  poet's  strange  -  obsession  with  - 

Excessive  -  hyphenation  -- 

Kevin  J.  Bourque 

Haiku 

#1 

rain  explodes  over 
fresh  buttercups  stretching  from 
a  grassy  hillside. 

#2 

ashtrays  grown  pregnant 
lie  lazily,  yearning  for 
my  emptying  hands. 

#3 

daylight  breaks  across 

my  cluttered  desk  revealing 

coffee  stained  poems. 

#4 
his  blood  crescendo- 
enticing  me  to  swallow, 
^bathes  my  mouth  by  flood. 

Jason  Maricle 
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Highway  flower 

We  smear  down  the  highway,  a  revving  blur,  and  I  sit, 
Encompassed  by  feelings  for  you  and  the  open  road, 
Not  knowing  which  pales  next  to  which. 

Lines  border  our  highway,  the  trails 

Of  a  fluorescent  snail. 

The  dashboard  winks  at  us  as  it  signals. 

The  hair  woven  to  your  head  is 
The  awkward  webbing  of  interstates, 
The  work  of  a  clumsy  arachnid, 

Your  glances  the  careless  strewing 
Of  seeds.  They  sprout  into  ivy, 
Trellising  up  my  spine. 

You're  blonde  and  blue  and  green, 
Doused  in  chlorophyll.  Your  smile's  redder 
Than  our  quarterempty  gas  gauge. 

As  night  falls,  we  ride  in  our  tube  of 

Light  and  glass,  flowing  down  the  fluid  highway, 

As  the  dials  glow,  making  up  for  the  darksky  above  us,  where 

The  moon  is  the  bonebright  headlight 

Of  the  heavens  and  the  stars  glow,  luminescent  insects 

Splattered  across  the  night's  dark  windshield. 

K^vin  J.  ©ourqu£ 
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heart  the  third  grade 


It  was  you  who  carne  in  the  night 

and  kept  the  dawn  away  from  us, 

a  couple  of  kids  too  young 

to  have  any  real  fun  after  midnight, 

staying  up  as  late  as  we  could, 

and  still  passing  out  at  one, 

sitting  on  our  sleeping  bags 


on 


the  di 


g  room 
playing  Travel  Troubl 


OOY, 


our  pajamas 


until  we  got  too  bored, 

oy  just  fell  asleep. 

And  when  we  lost  our  battle  with  dawn 

and  the  laser  beams  of  light 

hit  the  surface  of  the  carpeted  sea 

surrounding  my  Strawberry  Shortcake 

island  of  slumber, 

the  smooth  flesh  of  our  childish, 

fat  faces  met  again  with  sunshine, 

and  you  were  always  the  first 

to  stake  your  claim 

on  the  grape-nuts. 

Pam  Richards 
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Leancm/SCdhey 


Maybe  it  was  the  beat  of  a  drum,  the  hint  of  a  harp, 
In  that  place  where  the  lilies  were  a  bonny,  and  the  roses  are, 
Long  ago  under  those  pale-white  trees  and  dim  grey  sky 
I  felt  that  this  was  where  the  dance  would  start. 

In  dreams  at  night,  Her  sun-twisted  hair  called  to  me 
Walking  down  nighttime's  road,  the  fire  in  my  head  was  light 
The  voice  below  me  spoke  and  urged  me  on  there 
Around  me  bare  trees  were  longing  for  springtime's  care 

The  grass  peeked  up,  and  the  rocks  muttered  out  loud 
"It  won't  be  long  now;  the  stars  and  the  moon  can  see. . . 
The  night's  time  is  easily  spent,  clearly  without  a  cloud, 
Come  forth,  come  here. . .  that  Leanan  can  speak  with  thee." 

Leanan  Sidhe,  where  are  you?  The  hill  where  poets  walk? 

I  am  tired  and  tired,  after  all  of  these  tears, 

Of  waiting  under  these  stars  and  under  these  trees 

For  the  sound  of  your  feet,  For  you  to  be  here. 


Anthcmy  Pala^o- 
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You  make  such  a  happy  foursome, 

goldfish.  Swimming  through  the  bold, 

broad  lines  and  blatant  brushstrokes 

like  a  group  of  golfers,  playing  through 

a  flaming  hoop  set  proudly  on  the  green 

of  an  upscale  Iceland  gold  course  on  a  hot  day 

in  mid-November.  Dorsal  fins  perky  as 

a  thousand  sets  of  American  eyes  pretend 

not  to  notice  that  your  tiny  bowl  has  ceased  to 

hold  water  and  is  slowly  melting  into  a 

scratch-and-snif f  sticker  of  the  famous 

Andy  Warhol  lithograph 

entitled  "Third-Grade  Boys  Bathroom." 


Pam  Richards 
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(K  last  IpVz 


flashes  of  images- 
Laughter,  Love,  Friendship, 
grim  images  push  through- 
Hate,  Anger,  Betrayal. 
Passion  always  there, 
never  subsiding, 
rising,  peaking, 
but  the  Zenith  is  never 
reached. 

touches  hint  of  Promises 
of  Esctasy  and  Exploration- 
but  only  mere  Hints, 
there  is  no  more, 
words  given  freely, 
of  Love  and  Passion, 
of  Hate  and  Betrayal, 
of  whys  and  what-ifs. 
mere  words-only  talk, 
and  those  brown  eyes- 
those  Windows  to  the  Soul, 
revealing  so  much, 
yet  telling  so  little. 

days  pass,  filled  with 

Touches,  Hints,  Promises, 

and  words. 

Days  pass  into  months. 

then  years-four  years. 

words  fade, 

Touches  cease, 
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Promises  no  longer  made, 
there  is  Wariness, 
Jealousy,  and  Hate, 
whose  eyes  search  into 
the  other's  soul, 
but  she  reveals  little- 
she  wants  to  reveal 
nothing  of  her  feelings, 
nothing  of  the  Past, 
nor  anything  of  the  Present, 
no  feeling  that  can  hurt  her  again, 
more  days  pass... 

soon,  there  will  be  no  more 

Looks  into  his  brown  eyes, 

no  more  Touches, 

no  more  Hate  or  Love. 

the  Passion  will  remain 

only  as  Memories. 

soon,  there  wi!1  be  a  parting. 

still,  will  there  only  be 

light  Touches,  Promises,  and  words' 

will  there  be  no  Taste 

of  that  unsubsiding  Passion, 

never  peaking,  never  culminating? 

Sparked  by  nostalgia  and  feelings 

of  things  unresolved, 

again  there  are  words. 

words  turn  into  Touches. 

but  no  Promises! 

it  is  too  late  for  more 

useless  Promises, 
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except  for  a  last 
desperate  Attempt: 
stay  in  touch. 

Passions  don't  peak, 
no  throwes  of  Ecstacy  occur 
but  Hatred  is  no  longer, 
what-ifs  are  solved  by  half 
by  the  burning  of  Lips 
imprinted  on  the  other, 
no  more, 
no  less. 

strange  feelings  overcome  her. 
stop!  she  wants  to  yell, 
cease  this  madness. 

perhaps  the  Zenith  was  reached 

but  on  the  other  side-a  Descrescendo. 

the  Fall  was  steep  and  short. 

her  Desire  is  no  more, 
only  Friendship  remains 
yet  he  takes  it  and  leaves. 

what,  then,  is  to  become  of  them? 


Tfiien-ICim  Likvk 
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The  air  hung  heavy  with  the  smell  of  Spring,  and  the  rituals  of  the 
season  made  themselves  evident:  the  old  house  was  freshly  painted,  as 
it  was  every  year  -  it  gleamed  white  amidst  the  scattering  of  budding 
flowers,  and  the  birds  busied  themselves  with  nesting,  cramming 
twigs  into  crevices  in  the  higher  eaves  of  the  house  and  soaking  its 
shingles  with  their  music. 

A  caravan  of  pink  and  blue  parasols  wound  slowly  up  the  lane  to- 
wards the  old  house,  shielding  giggling  faces  from  the  morning  sun. 
The  pastel  parade  elicited  little  attention  from  anything  but  the  bees, 
buzzing  around  the  flowers  they  carried  as  they  came  to  call  on  Maria 
on  the  day  before  her  wedding. 

The  interior  of  the  house  was  heady  with  the  smells  of  cooking 
and  the  perfume  of  flowers.  Maria's  mother  peered  through  a 
window-sash  and  turned  to  beam  on  her  daughter. 

"Your  friends  are  coming  to  call  on  you,"  she  announced, 
smiling.  A  cluster  of  aunts  littering  the  parlor  tittered  expectantly,  en- 
cased in  ancient  garments  reeking  of  must  and  mothballs.  Their  wigs 
sat  rakishly  on  their  heads.  Maria  smiled  shyly  and  wrung  her  hands 
as  her  mother  bustled  away  to  fetch  teacakes  and  coffee;  her  father, 
relieved  to  escape,  retreated  to  the  back  porch  where  the  uncles  drank 
foul-smelling  whiskey  and  smoked  cigars. 

The  steps  outside  echoed  with  the  clattering  of  polished  shoes, 
and  dainty  tapping  on  the  door  resounded  throughout  the  room. 
Maria's  aunts  stood  skittishly,  smoothing  their  dresses  and  straighten- 
ing their  hose,  and  a  spray  of  color  flew  into  the  parlor  and  enveloped 
Maria  as  she  opened  the  door. 

The  girls  embraced  the  bride-to-be,  smothering  her  with  kisses 
and  spreading  an  infectious  excitement  through  the  room.  They  scru- 
tinized the  heaps  of  flowers  and  ran,  cooing  happily,  to  and  from  bou- 
quets, embedding  their  noses  in  each  fragrant  bundle  and  inhaling 
deeply. 

"Maria,"  they  sighed  jealousy,  "you're  such  a  lucky  girl..." 

"So  pretty..." 
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Maria  blushed  and  nodded  as  her  mother  re-entered  to  preside 
over  the  affair,  introducing  the  ladies  to  the  aunts,  whose  wrinkled  old 
faces  folded  into  smiles. 

"Hello:' 

"Pleased  to  meet  you." 

"How  do  you  do?" 

"Fine,  thank  you.  And  you?" 

"Aren't  you  proud  of  our  little  Maria?" 

"What  a  match  she's  made!" 

Maria's  face  reddened  as  the  women  gossiped  and  ingested  the 
cakes,  sliding  them  into  their  mouths  like  coins  into  machines.  She 
hugged  a  cushion  of  the  couch  as  though  for  support  and  her  eyes 
flickered  among  the  feeding  women  uncertainly. 

The  visit  was  cut  short  when  a  young  lady  spilled  lemonade  over 
the  front  of  her  dress,  and,  with  haste  apologies  and  further  congratu- 
lations, the  group  flitted  back  out  the  door  like  errant  butterflies  and 
marched  back  down  the  lane,  insisting  to  one  another  that  their  wed- 
dings would  have  more  flowers  and  they  would  certainly  serve  better 
cakes. 

The  aunts,  no  longer  distracted  by  the  presence  of  the  other  ladies, 
refocused  their  attentions  on  Maria.  Nodding  and  bobbing  like  geese, 
they  insisted  on  seeing  Maria  in  the  dress,  and  her  mother  thrust  the 
bundle  into  her  arms  like  a  newborn  baby.  The  women's  voices  re- 
ceded as  Maria  plodded  down  the  hall. 

The  tile  on  the  floor  stuck  coldly  to  Maria's  feet  as  she  undressed 
and  regarded  herself  in  the  bathroom  mirror.  She  examined  herself 
clinically,  raising  both  arms  above  her  head  and  turning  to  the  side  to 
see  her  profile.   Yes,  she  thought.  It  was  past  time.  The  wedding  must 
be  tomorrow.  She  slid  the  dress  over  her  head  and  stepped  into  the 
slippers;  clutching  the  veil  in  her  closed  fist,  she  strode  to  where  her 
audience  awaited. 

The  dress  was  a  billowing  cloud  of  white,  glinting  with  specks  of 
silver  sewn  into  the  fabric.  The  aunts  clustered  around  her  like  moths 
surrounding  a  slender  white  candle.  How  innocent  she  looks,  they 
chattered.  So  beautiful  -  so  virginal  - 

Time  flew  by  as  preparations  were  made,  and,  finally,  night 
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fell.  The  aunts  paired  off  with  uncles  and  left  with  promises  to  return  tomor- 
row, and,  as  the  birds  subsided  their  stick-collecting  and  roosted  m  feathered 
bundles,  Maria  and  her  parents  crept  upstairs  to  sleep. 

The  house  slumbered,  and  Maria  lay  atop  her  bed,  enveloped  in  the 
dress  like  a  shining  white  shroud.  Moonlight  trickled 
through  the  panes  of  the  window,  catching  the  specks  imbedded  in  the  gar- 
ment; it  glittered  and  rusted  in  the  breeze  of  the  fan.  Insomniac  with  anxi- 
ety, Maria  stared  blankly  at  the  ceiling  -  the  wedding  loomed  ahead,  an  un- 
avoidable necessity.  She  drew  her  hands  up  her  torso  and  cupped  her 
breasts.  Pitchers  of  milk,  she  thought.  Nothing  more.  She  lay  sleepless  as 
her  stomach  curdled. 

The  sun  rose  brightly  the  next  morning  as  though  in  joyous  anticipation 
of  the  event;  the  birds  sang  innocently,  perched  on  sills,  infiltrating  the  win- 
dows with  their  songs.  The  house  began  to  awake  and  bustled  with  final 
preparations,  cluttered  with  garlands  and  decorations  and  a  three-tiered  cake, 
as  lovely  and  white  as  the  bride  herself  would  be.  The  upstairs  rooms  stirred 
and  rose;  Maria's  parents  slipped  from  bed,  dressed  urgently,  and  flew 
downstairs  to  oversee  the  preparations.  They  would  allow  nothing  to  mar 
the  occasion. 

An  hour  passed,  and  then  two,  and  Maria's  mother  frowned  as  she 
trudged  up  the  stairs.  In  her  opinion,  on  a  girl's  own  wedding  day,  she 
shouldn't  be  able  to  sleep  from  the  excitement,  much  less  sleep  half  the  day 
away.  There  was  still  much  to  be  done. 

"Maria!"  she  shrieked,  rapping  on  the  door.  "Maria!"  The  room  was 
silent  save  for  the  hum  of  the  fan,  and  Maria's  mother  pursed  her  lips  with 
worry.  Had  she  changed  her  mind?  She  knew  it  was  for  the  best- hadn't 
her  mother  and  father  told  her  so?  There  would  be  so  many  people  coming 
-  what  would  everyone  think?  The  cake  was  baked  and  the  date  had  been 
set.  It  was  irrevocable.  Maria  must  be  married  today. 

"Maria!"  she  called  again,  and  threw  open  the  door. 

Underneath  Maria's  dangling  white  slippers  lay  an  overturned  chair, 
sprawled  and  helpless  as  a  four-legged  baby.  Her  body  swayed,  white  and 
beautiful,  her  dress  taut  around  her  swollen  belly.  Yellowing  stains  spread 
across  her  chest  as  she  hung  from  the  ceiling,  white  and  sparkling,  like  some 
perverse  Christmas  ornament. 
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Mother's  Meatloaf 

The  overpowering  fumes 

of  bleach  cleaner  and 

real  pine  forest  scent 

are  ever  present  in  my  two 

white  middle-class  nostrils, 

swirling  about  with  the  stench 

of  what  I  could  be, 

once  I  get  my  shit  together, 

instead  of  the  successful  man's 

loving  and  supporting  wife,  the 

nurturing  mother,  pregnant  in  the 

kitchen  making  dinner 

from  an  old  recipe 

I  keep  in  a  pretty  box  for  safety, 

and  in  my  pretty  little  head 

for  practicality. 

They  dance  in  the  empty 

ballroom  of  my  skull, 

along  with  my  opinions  that 

are  never  allowed  out, 

the  facts  and  figures  that  keep  up  with 

him, 

his  life,  his  heathen  children, 

and,  most  importantly, 

the  best  way  to  get  blood  stains 

out  of  his  favorite  shirt. 

Pam  Richards 
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My  Dad  Bats  tike  Quts  of  an  '«*  Ra66U 

And  spits  them  out  again,  complete 
As  though  compelled  by  his  digestion 
To  reform,  rehatch,  take  shape. 

When  the  axle  lay  exposed,  a  convoluted 
Drumstick  on  the  highway's  asphalt  plate, 
Roasting  on  the  concrete  with  a  side  of  gravel, 

And  the  caution  lights  beckoned 
Like  two  tenacious  tomatoes  or  the 
Headachy  winking  of  a  roadside  diner's  neon, 

He  descended,  surrounded  by  a  halogen  halo, 

An  automotive  aura,  medic  to  his  mechanic, 

And  yanked  it  home,  an  enormous  turkey,  to  roost  in  the  garage. 

Bending  into  the  hood,  digesting  the  engine, 

He  howled  for  coffee  like  a  decaffeinated  banshee 

Or  the  car's  horn,  stuck,  insistent  in  its  illness. 

I  ran  to  pour  it.  It  congealed  into  the  cup, 

Brewed  thick  as  oil.  I  spooned  two  heaps  of  cream 

Into  the  black,  two  separate  headlights  diffusing  into  darkness. 

Later,  the  hood  clamped  down,  a  mandible's  closing, 
And  he  emerged,  greased,  from  the  car's  intestinal  tubings, 
The  twinings  of  too  much  pasta, 

Wiping  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  the  rag 
Yellowing  sweet  as  antifreeze,  and  the  car 
Purring  to  life,  a  mechanical  pheonix. 

Kev'tH  7-  Boutquc 
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The  world  changes  constantly  and  takes  us  with  it. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  of  what  that  means? 

A  friend  once  told  me  that  humanity  seems  to  focus  on  the  pain  in 
their  lives. 

Think  with  me  for  a  moment. 

Tomorrow,  today  will  be  but  a  memory. 

Tonight,  we  live  with  love  and  joy;  we  laugh  and  joke  and  smile. 

Tomorrow,  tonight  will  be  gone  -  a  thing  of  the  past,  a 
recollection. 

And  as  we  store  all  the  todays  and  tonights  in  our  treasure-chest 
of  thought,  we  feel  a  little  sadness;  sadness  that  these 
todays  and  tonights  will  never  come  again. 

No  situation  will  ever  be  duplicated;  we  will  never  have  these 

conversations  again;  I  will  never  know  anyone  exactly  like 
you  again;  I  will  never  feel  exactly  as  I  do  at  this  moment. 

So  should  not  every  experience  in  life  be  a  bit  bittersweet? 

Should  we  not  regret  just  a  little  every  happiness,  knowing 
that  it  will  soon  become  merely  remembered  pleasure? 

If  life  is  seen  as  a  myriad  of  soon-past  events,  then  perhaps 

pain  is  not  a  focus,  but  rather  an  ever-present  element. 

If,  when  taking  an  omnipotent  point  of  view,  you  accept  that 
every  situation  has  a  depressed  quality,  in  that  it  will 
never  come  again,  is  it  truly  so  odd  that  human  beings  in 
general  become  negative? 

Perhaps  negativity,  far  from  being  unhealthy,  is  actually  the 

intended  eventual  state  of  mind. 


f^owatt  tyiooe 
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Nothing  But  static:  Living  Lia,  the  Age  of  Media 

ig^ora^ce  Is  always  correctable.  But  what  shall  we  do  If  we  tatee  Lg- 
i/tora^ce  to  be  knowledge7  —Nell  Posti^a^ 

Would  he  never  get  out  of  this  library?  Mark  had  been  in  this 
tomb  of  old  musty  books  and  fluorescent  lights  for  hours.  He  was  do- 
ing research  on  his  Spanish  Lit.  midterm.  His  professor  was  a  real 
hard-nose  and  insisted  on  having  a  least  three  references.  The  assign- 
ment was  to  write  about  a  historical  figure,  the  period  in  which  he/she 
lived,  and  the  major  literary  trends  of  the  time.  Dr.  Vasquez  had  ran- 
domly assigned  the  projects  and  Mark  ended  up  with  Tomas  de 
Torquemada  /  'm  never  going  to  get  this  paper  done  at  the  speed  I  'm 
going.  .  .  Mark  thought.  So  far  he  had  had  little  luck  tracking  down 
any  source  on  Torquemada.  The  computer  didn't  have  anything  on 
Torquemada,  so  Mark  tried  other  searches  related  to  the  subject. 
However,  he  was  unable  to  type  in  just  the  right  phrase  the  computer 
approved  of  to  get  any  hits.  After  wasting  an  hour  or  so,  he  decided  to 
look  for  periodicals  on  the  subject.  They  too  were  all  stored  on  the 
computer  and  again  it  did  not  approve  of  his  phrasing.  Frustrated, 
Mark  decided  to  try  the  World  Wide  Web.  624  hits  all  on  Tomas  de 
Torquemada!  Mark  was  excited  until  he  realized  how  wide  the  Web 
was.  This  is  too  much,  he  thought.  Not  only  was  the  computer  slow 
to  respond,  but  most  of  the  hits  turned  out  to  be  misses.  Nothing  he 
found  explained  anything  about  his  subject.  One  of  the  sites  took  him 
to  an  article  on  masochism  that  mentioned  Torquemada  in  passing. 
Mark  was  wondering  if  this  was  some  sort  of  trick  his  professor  was 
playing  on  him.  Finally,  Mark  went  to  the  card  catalog  and  blew  off 
the  dust  that  had  settled  on  the  drawer.  He  found  one  card  titled 
"Torquemada,  de  Tomas"  which  was  accompanied  with  two  glorious 
words  -  see  also.  See  also  Spanish  Inquisition.  Looking  under  that 
title  he  found  five  possible  books  for  his  topic  and  immediately  gath- 
ered them  in  his  arms  and  headed  to  for  the  circulation  desk.  Tri- 
umphantly, Mark  handed  his  library  card  to  the  worker  behind  the 
desk.  She  looked  at  him  with  her  glazed  eyes  and  said,  "It's  going  to 
be  a  few  minutes.  The  computers  have  crashed." 
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click  .  .  . 

"In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 

click  .  .  . 

...  as  he  held  the  VCR.  The  cop  yelled  again.  "STOP!"  Billy 
knew  if  he  stopped  he'd  end  up  back  in  the  pen  and  that  was  the  last 
thing  he  needed  right  now.  He  had  two  rotten  kids  and  Mrs.  Cane,  his 
nagging  wife,  to  support.  All  the  same,  they  were  his  responsibilities. 
He  was  the  man.  The  VCR  and  the  other  hardware  that  he  had  already 
loaded  in  the  truck  were  going  to  keep  his  family  fed  through  New 
Year's.  This  was  an  easy  job  for  two  men.  In  and  out  in  minutes. 
The  store  had  little  security  and  lots  of  merchandise,  the  kind  of  mer- 
chandise that  can  be  fenced  easily  on  the  streets.  Everybody  wants 
TVs  and  VCRs.  Americans  like  to  plug  their  minds  in  and  blow  their 
brains  out.  Hell,  Billy  liked  it  too.  If  Larry  hadn't  backed  out  on  him, 
he  would  have  been  home  by  now,  nursing  a  Bud,  watching  the  Home 
Shopping  Channel  and  having  a  good  laugh  at  the  system  instead  of 
standing  here  deciding  whether  or  not  to  make  a  run  for  it  or  go  back 
to  jail  for  sure. 

click  .  .  . 

"Then  the  eyes  of  both  of  them  were  opened,  and  they  realized  they 
were  naked,  so  they  sewed  fig  leaves  together  and  made  coverings  for 
themselves." 

click  .  .  . 

She  was  going  insane.  The  kids  were  running  around  the 
house.  Tom  would  be  home  in  an  hour  and  want  to  sit  down  and 
watch  the  news.  Elisabeth  had  been  here  all  day  waiting  on  that  damn 
TV  repairman.  "We'll  be  there  sometime  around  noon,  Mrs.  Ewing," 
they  had  said.  Well  it  was  going  on  four  o'clock  now  and  there  had 
still  been  no  sign  of  them. 
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Elisabeth  hadn't  been  able  to  do  any  of  her  daily  tasks.  She  usually 
went  to  the  grocery  store  around  one,  but  today  she  was  held  captive  in  her 
home  until  the  repairman  came.  Elisabeth  still  hadn't  started  dinner.  She 
had  been  too  busy  watching  the  boys.  They  came  home  around  three  and 
would  usually  sit  down  and  watch  TV  until  their  dad  got  home,  but  today 
they  were  bouncing  off  the  furniture. 

click  .  .  . 

"Today  in  the  town  of  David  a  Savior  has  been  born  to  you;  he  is  Christ  the 
Lord.  This  will  be  a  sign  to  you." 

click  .  . . 

Anna  stared  at  herself  in  the  mirror  and  repeated  the  words  that 
droned  out  of  her  headset.  "/  love  myself  I  am  a  beautiful  person  inside 
and  out."  She  hated  this  tape,  but  her  parents  had  insisted  that  she  listen  to  it 
after  they  had  caught  her  with  a  toothbrush  crammed  halfway  down  her 
throat.  Her  psychiatrist  had  recommended  the  self-affirmation  tape  to  her 
parents.  She  was  bored.  /  would  much  rather  be  watching  The  Real  World, 
she  thought.  Anna  picked  up  her  Cosmo  with  Claudia  Schiffer  lounging  in  a 
low-cut  gold  pant  suit.  She'd  already  read  it  three  times  and  taken  the  quiz 
twice.   Thank  goodness  I  like  these  ads,  she  thought.  They  only  take  up  fifty 
percent  of  the  magazine. 

click  .  .  . 

"Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  sabachthani." 

click  .  .  . 

Cleo  typed.  Not  really  seeing  the  words  before  her  or  thinking 
about  them.  She  typed  just  to  fill  up  the  space  on  the  screen.  The  dove 
white  space  which  so  often  unsettled  her  always  made  more  sense  when  it 
was  filled  with  random  letters  coming  together  to  make  syllables  and  then 
words.  It  didn't  matter  to  her  if  the  words  made  sentences  that  were  intelli- 
gible. She  just  felt  the  need  to  fill  the  space,  the  void,  the  emptiness.  As  she 
typed  she  listened  to  WKRB  and  kept  the  soaps  low  on  the  TV.  Background 
noise  - 
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she  had  to  fill  the  space.  Fill  it. 

click  .  .  . 

"...  they  did  not  stop  worshipping  demons,  and  idols  of  gold,  silver, 
bronze,  stone  and  wood-idols  that  cannot  see  or  hear  or  walk." 

click  .  .  . 

Those  damn  kids  kept  kicking  the  back  of  his  chair  and  the  people  in 
front  of  him  wouldn't  shut  up.  Tracy  was  miserable.  Why  had  he  let  his 
girlfriend  talk  him  into  seeing  this  movie?  He  would  have  been  much  hap- 
pier setting  in  his  E-Z  chair  watching  Cops  or  playing  Doom.  No  one  knows 
how  to  behave  in  theaters  anymore,  Tracy  thought.  People,  like  the  group  in 
front  of  him,  talk.  They  can't  sit  still.  Not  to  mention  what  the  couple  at  the 
very  rear  of  the  theater  were  doing  in  their  seats. 

click  .  .  . 

"The  Seventh  angel  poured  out  his  bowl  into  the  air,  and  out  of  the  temple 
came  a  loud  voice  from  the  throne,  saying,  'It  is  done!'" 

click  .  .  . 

Today  is  Rikki  Lake's  birthday.  She  shares  it  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  was  born  on  this  date  back  in  1 809  .  .  .  click  .  .  .  Add  1  egg  and 
beat  vigorously  for  one  minute  or  until  the  yolk  is  completely  scrambled. 
Next  add  the  .  .  .  click  ...  "I  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  First  and  the 
Last,  the  Beginning  and  the  End."  .  .  .  click  .  .  .  He's  at  the  40  ...  the  30  .  .  . 
the 20..  .the  10... 

CLICK 

.  .  .  And  there  was  silence. 

Melissa  m.  "g>aks 
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Not  a  Love  Poem 


Nerves  fresh  from  the 
forge,  still  smoldering, 
groan  and  crack  under 
a  deluge  of  crystal 
cold  awakening. 
Cresting  the  ridge  of  an 
obsolete  palladium,  the 
surreal  rays  of 
Everycolor  blur  the 
lines  of  the  mundane 
into  scattered  pinpricks 
of  graying  pixels  and 
dotted-line  cutouts. 
Placeboes  of  talcum 
charcoal  smear  and  swirl 
down  a  drain  of  peripheral 
contentment.  Blinded, 
transfixed,  quivering 
animal  caught  in  the  glare 
of  sensory  overload. 
Bursting  free  of  a 


retreating  horizon,  slowing, 
pausing  at  a  fiery  zenith 
of  perceived  possibility. 
Odds  coalesce, 
held-breath  anticipation. 
Odds  dissipate, 
immobile  reflection. 
Moving  past,  lost  in 
degrees  behind  a  grove 
of  lost  opportunity. 
Swelling,  a  malignant 
growth,  preying  on  leisure. 
Hope  dismembered,  pyre 
ashes  scattered,  borne 
on  pricey  breath. 
Slipping  through  fingers, 
settling  upon  fields  of 
dandelions,  heads  bowed. 
Capitulation  through  impotence. 
Subjugation  through  regret. 


Micheal  Arnaud 
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peas 

she  entered  like  a  whirlwind 

■f tfwng  she  exited  the  same  way 

months  and  months 

spent  every  waking  moment 

together 

bot  apart 

inseparable 

bot  separate 

a  pair 

the  twe  of  os 

thooght  it  wen  Id  n^v^r  end 

b«i  knew  it  woofd 

semedag 

Bree  Roberts 
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mmm  ptvtMie 

Three  times  he  draws  my  golden  hair 

About  my  neck  as  if  he  means 
To  strangle  me  or  else  to  scare, 

And  so  I  lay  quite  passive,  lean, 

And  deathly;  breath  occurs  unseen.  5 

Finally  I  close  my  eyes; 

Yet  with  shaky,  calloused  hand 
His  fingers  graze  my  brow  and  pry 

My  lids  awake.  A  vacant,  bland 

Expression  stays  'pon  his  demand:  10 

Release  the  hair,  untie  the  noose. 

He  laughs  between  ill-gotten  kisses, 
Runs  his  hands  through  gold  let  loose, 

And  in  his  madness  what  he  misses 

Are  the  low  demonic  hisses  1 5 

That  periodically  escape 

From  my  inpatient  lips.  I  see 
He  turns  complacent,  and  undrapes 

His  smoking  cloak:  the  private  jubilee 

Is  spent;  he  waits  like  me,  20 

Impenitent  to  God's  own  sometime  law; 

Though  he  expects  divine  complaint. 
To  this,  his  thirtieth  such  flaw 

Of  mind,  he  plans  to  reacquaint 

Himself  to  God  with  due  restraint  25 

And  seemly  bearing.  I  cannot  wait: 

The  loathsome  Sun  snakes  pastThe  drapes,  eager  to  eradicate 

All  vestiges  of  blissful  night.  At  last 

I  sink  to  where  he  rests;  aghast  30 


<& 
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He  shrinks  from  me.  But  I  approach 

Him  still.  "My  dear,"  I  breathe, 
"I  hold  you  in  grim  reproach. 

Indeed,  this  last  kiss  I  bequeath 

Upon  your  neck."  And  I  unsheathe  35 

Two  ivory  fangs  in  his  meringue-like  throat; 

Sweet  and  stiff  he  stands,  subdued, 
All  mine  to  savor,  as  I  float 

Upon  the  misty  pulchritude 

Of  gushing  blood,  a  ruby-hued  40 

Delight.  And  then  his  eyes  blink  brisk; 

A  final  shudder,  routine  throes: 
He  sags  against  me.  At  the  risk 

Of  my  demise,  I  withdraw;  the  afterglows 

Are  languid,  lovely,  lurid,  but  time  goes        45 
Quickly  by.  I  must  leave  before  I 

Incinerate  to  blackest  ash, 
A  fate  I  neither  wish  to  try 

Nor  contemplate  the  fierce  backlash 

That's  sure  to  make  their  fangs  all  gnash        50 
At  the  apartment  in  the  ground. 

And  so,  a  vapor,  I  return 
To  where  my  friends  are  to  be  found: 

In  oakwood  caskets  they  nocturne 

And  to  my  own  do  I  sojourn,  55 

But  wonder  where  my  lover  is, 

And  if  God's  Judgment  will  be  fair 
Though  I  know  better  than  to  quiz 

If  he  to  heaven  goes,  or  there: 

Alas,  it  is  not  my  affair.  60 

v)(Miivt  (OdWvtr  fetiliy 
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f  M/A4  to**  *  iV**h*h.. 

lit  cuJvJi  Lh^tl  cfj  tit  CM**  m/m.  UiJi. 

lit  &&*YVtJ*L  fUct  ofi  thy  CA4H4  &*4  ill**  Lii/. 

Cu^y  Hi!  (W/«,  Hi! 

yOWl  4%uJb*sl  thy  AAthAtlX, 

yOWl  ttyt  <^  thy  vhJtjt+JtfsCt. . . 

Plvut!  Cutdffr  thtU^tit  th<04t  i/icUht  M/*y  fotiMt- 

t*U  aJU  cfj  tht;  itsM,  IcJy,  thJUs/,  tad. 

fl<h/  Uc>€»hUxfi  *AA/A*t 

CA^clfoMl! 

t<h>  \clti  thy  1*/i4+l  frhifA. 

CaJc^M. 

(\<hJ>  I  4fvuJ.  Ut  M/<Vl/f 

6+J.  oX&tA  M/C-th***  4j*uj.  tit  M/<yU> 

lit  M/iott  <+dy  MIaJLl  CCOWl. . . 

5t*t  M)i*A  fyJUh***  i4dUA*cU*AXi4Vh4  \  l**Jl, 


Hodh  HcHULh 
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opet/tli/vg  My  Ewes  before  i  speak: 
Ethos,  Ethics,  fli^d  the  Role  of  Audience  Lia.  Rhetoric 

In  his  article  "Closing  My  Eyes  As  I  Speak:  An  Argument  for  Ig- 
noring Audience,"  Peter  Elbow  agrees  that  the  best  possible  writing  is  that 
which  is  writer-based  and  results  from  ignoring  audience  analysis.  He  cate- 
gorizes the  types  of  audiences  into  the  helpful  or  inviting  group  and  the 
harmful  or  inhibiting  group  (258).  It  is  the  inhibiting  group's  overwhelming 
distraction  in  the  process  of  composition  that  serves  as  the  justification  for 
Elbow's  plea  to  ignore  audience.  He  further  legitimates  his  stance  by  advo- 
cating Vygotsky's  theory  of  human  development  from  the  social  being  to  the 
individual  being  as  proof  that  writer-centered  composition  is  more  mature 
and  advanced  than  reader-centered  composition  (Elbow  261).  It  is  my  per- 
spective that  Elbow's  terminology  misappropriates  the  benefits  that  rightly 
belong  to  an  audience-aware  approach  to  his  preferred  writer-based  meth- 
ods. This  mentality  is  a  symptom  of  the  same  malady  that  has  caused 
rhetoric  to  depreciate  to  its  current  dilapidated  state.  It  is  also  my  contention 
that,  rather  than  ignoring  the  concept  of  audience  in  composition  and 
rhetoric,  writers  must  embrace  it  in  order  to  provide  an  ethical  dimension  to 
discourse  and  ethos  for  themselves  as  rhetors.  Before  a  detailed  explanation 
can  be  given,  however,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  histori- 
cal rise  and  fall  of  rhetoric  in  the  graces  of  society.  From  there,  it  may  be 
possible  to  answer  the  question:  "Why  is  audience  important:  who  cares  if 
it  disappears  from  the  process  of  rhetoric?" 

A  Rhetorical  Fall  Fro/w.  Cflory 

The  art  of  rhetoric  began  in  the  fifth  century  BCE  when  a  revolution 
on  the  Greek  colony  of  Syracuse  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  democratic 
government  and  overwhelmed  the  courts  with  conflicting  property  claims 
(Foss  et.  Al.  1).  A  man  named  Corax  recognized  the  need  for  instruction  in 
the  art  of  speaking  in  the  courts  in  his  work  "Art  of  Rhetoric"  (2).  This 
work  included  the  first  treatment  of  the  organization  of  a  speech,  which  was 
said  to  include  an  introduction,  an  argument,  and  a  conclusion  (3).  After 
Corax's  pupil,  Tisias,  introduced  this  system  to  mainland  Greece,  a  class  of 
teacher  called  Sophists  arose  (2).  Their  name  comes  from  sophos  meaning 
wisdom.  The  Sophists,  whose  ranks  included  Protagoras  of  Abdera  (c.  480- 
41 1  BCE),  Gorgias  of  Leontini  (c.  483-376  BCE),  and  Isocrates  (c.  486-338 
BCE),  believed  that  rhetoric  can  actually  create  knowledge  (Bissell 
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et.  al.,  Bedford  1).  They  envisioned  an  incomplete  and  uncertain  world, 
with  the  only  existing  truths  being  those  revealed  by  language  (Foss  et.  al. 
3).  Indeed,  Isocrates  is  remembered  as  the  founding  father  of  rhetoric  for 
his  notion  that  rhetoric  is  the  prerequisite  for  thought  (Bizzel  et.  al.,  Tradi- 
tion 43).  His  rationale  for  this  theory  was  the  process  of  associating  a  term 
with  the  corresponding  idea  sharpens  the  same  comparative  skills  needed  for 
analysis  (46). 

It  was  the  Greek  philosopher  named  Plato  (c.  427-347  BCE)  who 
led  to  the  fall  of  the  Sophists  and  the  codification  of  classical  rhetoric  (Foss 
et.  al.  3).  Plato,  an  Athenian  student  of  Socrates,  condemned  the  Sophists 
for  their  habitual  charging  of  fees  for  instruction  and  for  (what  he  believed 
were)  unfounded  principles.  In  total  opposition  to  the  Sophists,  Plato's  chief 
dialogues  on  rhetoric  were  Gorgias  and  Phaedrus.  In  the  Gorgias,  Plato  por- 
trayed and  termed  Sophistic  rhetoric  to  be  "false  rhetoric."  He  argued  that 
such  theory  relies  upon  the  situation  or  kairos  to  determine  an  annotated 
truth  of  the  matter  at  hand  (Bizzel  et.  al.,  Tradition28).  The  Phaedrus  was  a 
display  of  Platonic  (Socratic)  rhetoric  and  was  termed  "true  rhetoric."  It  was 
founded  on  the  idea  that  a  philosopher  and  a  student  must  train  themselves 
to  seek  attainable  objective  truth  (28).  Plato  sanctioned  two  legitimate 
rhetorical  methods  of  realizing  the  universal  truth:  one  method  is  for  a 
knowledgeable  rhetor  to  convey  the  truth  to  an  ignorant  audience,  and  the 
other  method  is  for  rhetors  to  work  together  to  discover  the  truth  (28).  It 
was  Plato's  work  which  led  to  the  widespread  unpopularity  of  the  Sophists. 
Afterwards,  to  be  a  Sophist  was  to  be  connected  with  ill  repute. 

The  first  systematic  study  of  rhetoric  was  handed  down  by  Plato's 
pupil,  Aristotle  (c.  384-322  BCE).  Rather  than  taking  a  moral  approach  to 
the  subject  as  did  his  teacher,  Aristotle's  scientific  background  motivated 
him  to  categorize  the  tenets  of  rhetoric  (Foss  et.  al.  5).  He  defined  rhetoric 
as  "the  faculty  of  discovering  in  the  particular  case  what  are  the  available 
means  of  persuasion"  (Aristotle  153).  He  also  diverged  from  his  teacher  by 
incorporating  some  Sophistic  views  into  his  treatise  On  Rhetoric  While 
Plato  credited  dialectic  (an  intense  method  of  argumentative  discussion)  with 
the  ability  to  reveal  the  truth,  Aristotle  believed  that  only  scientific  demon- 
stration could  reveal  it  (Bizzel  et.  al.,  Tradition  29)   Instead,  Aristotle  taught 
dialectic  can  test  the  achievement  of  truth  and  rhetoric  can  convey  that  truth 
to  others  (29).  He  included  four  of  the  five  major  canons  of  rhetoric:  inven- 
tion, organization,  arrangement,  and  elocution  (Foss  et.  al.  4).  While  he 
made  no  mention  of  memory,  the  fifth  canon,  this  work  set  the  parameters 
for  the  study  of  rhetoric  (5).  Aristotle's  recognition  of 
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parameters  for  the  study  of  rhetoric  (5).  Aristotle's  recognition  of  probabil- 
ity, rather  than  certainty,  as  the  nature  of  rhetoric  and  all  human  affairs  is  the 
foundation  of  his  contributions  to  modern  rhetorical  theory.  His  three  modes 
of  proof:  logos  (appeal  to  reason),  pathos  (appeal  to  emotion)  and  ethos 
(appeal  to  ethics)  also  became  the  uniform  standard  of  rhetorical  thought. 
Edward  P.  J.  Corbett  lists  Aristotle's  other  contribution  as  "the  enthymeme 
as  the  rhetorical  equivalent  of  logical  induction;  the  topic  as  a  system  of  dis- 
covering available  arguments;  his  stress  on  the  audience  as  the  chief  inform- 
ing principle  in  persuasive  discourse.  Another  of  his  contributions  was  the 
removal  of  the  success-at-any-price  emphasis.  ...  By  stressing  the  notion  of 
'the  available  means  of  persuasion  in  any  given  case,'  he  emphasized  the 
virtuosity  of  the  effort  rather  than  the  success  of  the  results"  (544). 

Following  Aristotle,  history  has  lost  track  of  some  of  the  key  con- 
tributors to  rhetoric.  There  is,  fortunately,  the  existence  of  texts  by  unknown 
authors.  A  Greek  rhetorical  treatise  of  uncertain  date  and  authorship  which 
is  known  as  On  Style  deals  entirely  with  the  elocutio  or  style  of  rhetoric 
(Corbett  545).  The  author  of  this  work  noted  a  fourth  style  in  addition  to  the 
original  three  of  high,  middle,  and  low  style,  called  forcible  style  (545). 

The  next  work  came  almost  two  hundred  years  after  Aristotle,  dur- 
ing the  height  of  Roman  power  (Foss  et.  al.  5).  Just  as  the  Romans  bor- 
rowed artistic,  economic,  and  scientific  aspects  of  Greek  culture,  their  repre- 
sentation of  rhetoric  was  a  more  refined  and  pragmatic  version  of  Greek 
thought  (5).  The  Ad  Herennium  presents  a  discussion  of  the  practical  as- 
pects of  the  five  canons  (5).  As  with  On  Style,  the  author  of  this  work  is  un- 
known, but  has  been  said  to  be  Demetrius  of  Phalerus,  Marcus  Tullious  Ci- 
cero of  Arpinium,  or  Cornificus  (Corbett  545).  Whoever  penned  this  bril- 
liant work  created  the  most  complete  treatment  of  delivery  and  memory  of 
the  known  classical  rhetorical  works. 

Regardless  of  whether  Ad  Herennium  is  added  to  the  list,  however, 
Cicero  of  Arpinium  (c.  106-43  BCE)  was  a  Roman  rhetor  of  noted  fame  for 
his  oratorical  skills  and  great  treatises  on  rhetoric.   De  Inventioneof  87  BCE 
was  the  first  work  on  the  subject,  and  was  composed  when  he  was  twenty 
years  old  (Foss  et.  al.  5).  It  is  a  model  of  the  pragmatic  nature  of  Roman 
rhetoric  in  of  the  pragmatic  nature  of  Roman  rhetoric  in  itself.   His  major 
work  was  the  one  in  which  he  tried  to  reunite  philosophy  and  rhetoric  by 
drawing  upon  the  teachings  of  Isocrates  (5).  De  Oratore  (55  BCE)  extended 
the  scope  of  rhetoric  beyond  the  narrow  Aristotelian  limits  (Corbett  546). 
Another  of  Cicero's  works,  Orator,  was  completely  devoted  to  delineating 
among  the  three  types  of  style — the  plain,  moderate,  and  the  grand  (Foss  et. 
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al.  5). 

The  Roman  lawyer  and  educator,  M.  Fabius  Quintillian  (c.  35095)  is 
invariably  coupled  in  any  discussion  of  the  history  of  rhetoric  with  Cicero 
(5).  Originally  from  Spain,  Quintillian  gained  the  title  of  supreme  authority 
on  the  rhetoric  after  imperial  recognition  from  Vespasian  (Corbett  546).  His 
great  work  was  a  twelve  volume  series  on  oratory  called  Institutio  Oratoria, 
which  explained  the  necessary  education  for  the  study  of  rhetoric;  defined 
the  nature  and  scope  of  rhetoric;  treated  an  emphasis  on  inventio  and  diposi- 
tio  or  oratory,  style,  memory,  and  delivery;  and  set  the  requirements  for  a 
master  orator  (Corbett  546).  The  insistence  of  Cicero  and  Quintillian  that 
orators  be  morally  bound  characters  led  to  their  strong  influence  on  British 
and  American  school  systems  of  the  seventeenth  through  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, since  those  systems  were  dominated  by  clergymen  (547).  Much  of 
American  rhetorical  theory,  consequently,  resonates  with  their  teachings. 

While  the  political  and  cultural  power  of  the  Romans  led  to  their  de 
facto  domination  of  the  rhetorical  field,  a  few  Greeks  did  demonstrate  some 
influence  during  that  time.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  was  a  Greek  peer  of 
Horace  who  taught  rhetoric  in  Rome  from  about  30  to  8  BCE  (Corbett  547). 
His  work  (in  the  English  title)  On  the  Arrangement  of  Words  treated  the 
stylistic  aspect  of  the  order  of  words  (547).  His  main  contribution  was  re- 
vealing the  unique  importance  of  work  order  to  students  of  rhetoric.  Two 
other  Greek  rhetors  produced  work  during  this  time,  but  made  relatively  lit- 
tle impact  until  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  (547).  Hermogenes  and 
Aphthonius  published  the  first  themes  of  writing  exercises  in  rhetorical  texts 
called  Progymnastmata.  These  texts  supplied  rules  for  composition  in  a 
modular  form  of  rhetoric  (547). 

The  final  Greek  who  rose  to  notoriety  in  a  time  of  Roman  control 
was  Longinus.  His  work  On  the  Sublime  serves  as  the  primary  source  of 
authority  on  literary  criticism;  it  also  made  a  great  contribution  to  rhetoric 
(547).  According  to  Corbett,  "by  making  enthusiasm  a  respectable  resource, 
Longinus  encouraged  the  exploitation  of  emotional  appeal  in  the  persuasive 
process,  and  by  insisting  that  sublimity  was  'the  echo  of  a  great  soul,'  he 
abetted  the  moralistic  trend  later  in  rhetorical  education"  (547). 

With  the  fall  of  the  Roman  democratic  government,  rhetoric  entered 
a  new  (regressive)  era  called  the  Second  Sophistic  (Foss  et.  al.  7).  Oppres- 
sive emperors  punished  those  who  spoke  against  them,  and  rhetoric  was 
pushed  to  the  wayside  as  interests  in  style  and  delivery  overshadowed 
thoughts  of  content  (7).  This  period,  from  around  150  to  400  CE,  bears  its 
name  due  to  its  similarities  to  that  of  the  early  Sophists. 
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From  this  point,  the  pages  of  history  end  the  chapter  on  classical 
rhetoric  and  move  into  a  new  one  on  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Rhetoric. 
Immediately  following  the  Second  Sophistic  era  was  the  Middle  Ages  (400- 
1400  CE),  which  lasted  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  Renaissance  (Bizzell  et. 
al.,  Tradition  367).  This  period  is  one  of  particular  importance  for  the  pur- 
pose at  hand  because  it  is  the  strongest  showing  of  rhetoric  in  education.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  rhetoric  played  a  central  role  in  education  and  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  basic  liberal  arts.  The  trivium  of  learning  was  logic,  gram- 
mar, and  rhetoric  (Foss  et.  al.,  6).  While  many  claim  that  St.  Augustine  was 
the  bridge  between  classical  and  Medieval  Rhetoric,  the  Christian  treatments 
of  rhetoric  until  this  time  were  major  influences  as  well. 

After  Germanic  tribes  took  Rome  in  410  CE,  it  was  obvious  that  a 
sharp  division  between  Greco-Roman  culture  had  fractured  the  society  into  a 
Latin  western  half  and  a  Greek  eastern  half  (Bizzell  et.  al.,  Tradition367). 
In  306  CE,  the  emperor  Constantine  moved  his  government  from  the  tradi- 
tional seat  in  Rome  to  Byzantium  and  renamed  the  city  Constantinople 
(367).  A  Christian  convert,  Constantine  legalized  the  religion  and  his  dynas- 
tic line  became  the  true  power  of  the  Empire  (367).  During  this  turmoil,  an 
easterner  by  the  name  of  Origen  led  a  famous  school  in  Palestine  and,  "used 
Jewish  exegetical  methods  to  legitimate  a  kind  of  allegorical  reading  that  ex- 
tracted moral  and  spiritual  meanings  from  the  Bible"  (368).  He  also  used 
rhetorical  ideas  on  persuasion  to  develop  a  homiletic  that  initiated  from  the 
meaning  discovered  in  the  text  and  used  emotional  language  to  help  audi- 
ences understand  that  meaning  (368).Constantine's  support  of  Christianity 
also  gave  rise  to  a  group  of  eloquent  Christians  who  were  educated  in  classi- 
cal rhetoric  and  philosophy  as  well  as  in  Judeo-Christian  exegesis  (368). 
Many  theologists  and  philosophers  of  the  time  denounced  rhetoric  as  a  pa- 
gan ritual.  This  view  achieved  great  strength  later  on  in  western  Europe,  but 
had  little  influence  in  Byzantine  (368).  The  Byzantine  emperor  closed 
schools  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in  Athens  (368).  Constantinople,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  east,  maintained  its  rhetorical  interests  until  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Turks  in  1403  (368). 

The  Latin-speaking  Christians  began  to  sink  in  desperation  as  they 
were  overwhelmed  with  the  attacks  of  the  Germanic  pagans  again  (369). 
The  denouncement  of  rhetoric  of  the  late  empire  had  led  to  the  loss  of  Latin- 
Christian  contributions  to  literature  until  the  rise  of  a  bishop  named  St.  Au- 
gustine. 

Augustine  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  prior  to  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  he  recognized  it  as  a  valuable  intellectual  resource  for  the  suste 
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nance  of  religion  (369).  In  On  Christian  Doctrine  (426),  he  implored 
preachers  to  employ  the  methods  of  Cicero  and  other  classical  rhetoricians 
in  the  attraction  of  Christian  audiences  (Foss  et.  al.  6).  Because  most  politi- 
cal negotiations  were  made  through  private  discourse,  letter  writing  became 
very  important  in  civic  affairs  (6).  Letter  writing  was  also  necessary  in  or- 
der to  transcend  geographical  distances.  The  principles  of  rhetoric  were 
used  to  dictate  the  methods  of  this  writing  (6). 

At  this  point,  dialectic  and  rhetoric  were  still  not  related  in  the  aca- 
demic mind  (Bizzell  et.  al.,  Bedford  2).  Dialectic  was  considered  a  prepara- 
tion for  logic  and  rhetoric  was  assigned  the  task  of  presentation  (2).  By  the 
Renaissance,  which  lasted  from  1400  to  1600,  the  ultimate  rhetorical  battle 
was  engaged  between  the  Humanist  and  Rationalist  factions. 

Although  its  meaning  has  become  more  diverse  in  contemporary 
times,  the  term  Humanism  referred  to  the  movement  of  scholarly  interest  in 
the  language  of  classical  Roman  and  Greek  society,  which  reached  its  peak 
in  Italy  (Foss  et.  al.  7).  The  theories  of  the  Humanists  concerning  rhetoric 
were  similar  to  the  Sophists  in  the  emphasis  on  the  epistemic  properties  of 
rhetoric  (7).  Unlike  the  Sophists,  however,  the  Humanists  were  an  active 
group  of  civic  professionals.  They  reflected  on  Cicero's  teachings  of  letters 
and  dialogues  and  were  interested  in  the  world  as  it  is  constructed  through 
language  (7).  They  believed  rhetoric,  rather  than  philosophy,  to  be  the  most 
important  field  of  inquiry  because  language  is  the  gate  to  the  world  (7). 

Just  as  this  movement  began  to  gain  momentum,  however,  it  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  idea  that  objective  truths  could  be  discovered  through 
scientific  methods  (Bizzell  et.  al.,  Bedford  8).  Rationalism  was  developed 
from  the  work  of  Peter  Ramus  and  Renee  Descartes  and  held  little  respect 
for  the  Humanist  conceptions  of  rhetoric.  Rhetoric  was  positioned  in  a  level 
under  logic  and  was  assigned  responsibility  for  only  style  and  delivery  (8). 
This  was  the  first  time  that  dialectic  and  rhetoric  came  at  odds  with  each 
other.  Rhetoric  became  a  means  of  only  communicating  truths  which  were 
discovered  through  concrete  and  formulaic  avenues  of  rhetoric  (8).  It  was 
this  moment  in  the  history  of  rhetoric  that  has  defined  its  nature  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  majority  of  modern  theorists  have  looked  back  to  the  works  of 
Descartes  and  Ramus  in  the  construction  of  their  own  ideologies.  Every  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  design  language  which  appeals  only  to  the  rational 
mind  of  humanity.  The  "flaws"  of  sensory  perception  and  "vulnerabilities" 
of  emotions  have  fallen  in  ill  repute.  All  forms  of  persuasion  focus  now  on 
winning  over  an  audience  by  guiding  their  rational  thoughts.  The  Rational- 
ists wished  to  banish  the  symbolic  elements  of  language  because  they  recog 
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nized  the  power  it  gives  to  the  listener  (Weaver,  Ideas  160).  This  is  a  con- 
stant tug-of-war  between  the  forces  of  dialectic  and  rhetoric  to  refute  or  sub- 
stantiate the  claim  that  human  consciousness  consists  of  equally  rational  and 
emotional  parts. 

Setting  the  stage:  Modem  "Rhetoric 

The  art  of  rhetoric,  once  considered  one  of  the  trivium  of  higher 
learning,  has  come  to  be  known  as  a  second-rate  field  of  study  designated 
for  the  manipulative  and  unknowledgeable  students.  The  primary  focus  of 
rhetorical  study  has,  unfortunately,  been  limited  to  successful  persuasion.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  this  narrow  focus  is  no  coincidence,  considering  that  the 
cause  of  rhetoric's  demise  was  a  societal  lack  of  respect  for  the  emotional 
mind.  Of  all  the  elements  of  rhetoric,  audience  is  the  most  connected  with 
the  emotional  aspect  of  humanity.   Ironically  enough,  it  seems  that  the 
essence  of  rhetoric  (which  should  be  the  appeal  to  the  entirety  of  humanity  - 
emotional  and  logical)  was  lost  along  with  its  rank  to  the  Scientistic  Era  of 
the  seventeenth  through  nineteenth  centuries.  A  passage  describing  the 
function  of  audience  from  a  college  textbook  illustrates  this  sad  state  of  af- 
fairs: 

But  whether  we  are  seeking,  as  the  1 8,h  century  Scottish  rhetorician 
George  Campbell  put  it,  'to  enlighten  the  understanding,  to  please  the 
imagination,  to  move  the  passions,  or  to  influence  the  will,'  we  must 
adopt  and  adapt  those  strategies  that  will  best  achieve  our  end.  Strate- 
gies is  a  good  rhetorical  word,  because  it  implies  the  choice  of  available 
resources  to  achieve  an  end.   It  is  no  accident  that  the  word  has  its  roots 
in  the  Greek  word  for  army.  Just  as  a  general  will  adapt  the  resources, 
those  tactics,  which  are  most  likely  to  defeat  the  enemy  in  a  battle,  so  the 
marshaller  of  language  will  seek  out  and  use  the  best  argument,  and  the 
best  style  to  'win'  and  audience.  (Corbett  5) 

From  this  description,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Peter  Elbow  wants  to  ignore  the 
audience!   Indeed,  Edward  P.J.  Corbett  (quoted  above)  wants  rhetoricians  to 
declare  war  against  the  audience!  This  formulaic  and  scientific  approach  to 
dealing  with  the  audience  is  a  symptom  of  the  1 7th  century  bug  that  infected 
rhetoric  with  its  rationalistic  poison.  Just  as  the  intellectuals  and  logicians 
must  avoid  the  emotional  at  all  costs,  rhetors  must  subdue  their  audience. 
This  is  the  first  sign  that  dialectic  is  winning  its  intellectual  battle  with 
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rhetoric. 

It  is  from  this  mentality  that  the  traditional  communication  model 
arose.  Sometimes  termed  the  managerial  or  pipeline  model,  this  representa- 
tion labels  the  rhetor  the  encoder,  the  message  or  rhetoric  the  code,  and  the 
audience  the  decoder.  In  this  general  description,  writer  denotes  the  person 
who  invents  the  information,  and  the  audience  is  the  person  (or  people)  who 
absorbs  the  message  in  the  manner  dictated  by  the  writer.  It  is  by  this  for- 
mula that  a  person  may  engage  in  a  rhetorical  war,  as  described  by  Corbett. 
Indeed,  this  idea  of  rhetoric  has  been  perpetuated  by  the  founding  fathers. 
The  Great  Cicero's  star  character,  Crassus,  expounds  on  the  enormity  of  the 
traditional  model  in  On  Oratory: 

.  .  .  there  is  to  my  mind  no  more  excellent  a  thing  than  the 
power,  by  means  of  oratory,  to  get  a  hold  on  assemblies  of 
men,  win  their  good  will,  direct  their  inclinations  wherever 
the  speaker  wishes,  or  divert  them  from  whatever  he  wishes. 
In  every  free  nation,  and  most  all  communities  which  have 
attained  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  this  one  art 
has  always  flourished  above  the  rest  and  ever  reigned 
supreme.  For  what  is  so  marvelous  as  that,  out  of  the  innu- 
merable company  of  mankind,  a  single  being  should  arise, 
who  either  alone  or  with  a  few  others  can  make  effective  a 
faculty  bestowed  by  nature  upon  every  man?  (Cicero  204) 

According  to  ancient  philosophers  and  contemporary  rhetoricians  alike,  the 
best  rhetoric  is  that  which  forcefully  pushes  the  audience  into  a  passive 
receptacle-mode  to  filter  information.  As  may  be  obvious,  this  is  not  the 
most  "user-friendly"  state  of  rhetorical  theory.  It  is  my  contention  that  such 
harsh  treatment  of  the  audience  in  rhetoric  is  both  ineffective  and  unethical. 
I  believe  that  rhetoric  is  a  symbolic  and  generative  feature  of  human 
thought.  Its  content,  structure,  and  mannerisms  shape  our  understanding  of 
the  world.  It  seems  logical  that  such  an  important  interlocutor  retain  ethical 
standards.  The  enduring  fight  between  Humanists  and  Rationalists  over  the 
inclusion  of  emotional  appeals  in  a  suitable  rhetoric  is  the  embodiment  of 
the  larger  struggle  between  dialectic  (the  logical  method  of  determining 
what  is  just)  and  rhetoric  (the  emotive  avenue  of  creating  knowledge) 
(Weaver,  Vision  56).  One  must  never  triumph  over  the  other.  The  ethics  of 
rhetoric,  then,  are  the  ethics  of  culture.  Dialectic  and  rhetoric  must  coexist 
to  avoid  the  complete  subversion  of  society  (56).  As  Weaver  explains  in_Vi 
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sions  of  Order,  to  give  up  rhetoric  for  dialectic  is  an  especially  bad  road  to 
take  (57).  The  reason  is  that  there  are  some  things  that  must  be  known  or  dis- 
covered which  can  not  be  understood  in  purely  dialectical  (rational)  terms.  To 
forsake  this  crucial  knowledge  would  be  to  deny  an  inherent  aspect  of  human- 
ity and  dissolve  a  central  element  of  society  (65).  Additionally,  there  are  real 
world  examples  in  past  and  modern  history  of  the  actual  cultural  implications 
of  rhetoric.  Back  in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  Christianity  would  have  never 
survived  if  the  converts  were  not  attracted  by  rhetoric.  The  religion  was 
steadily  losing  its  numbers  because  the  rational  explanations  of  faith  were  in- 
sufficient in  helping  others  to  discover  truths  about  it.  In  modern  history,  it  is 
common  to  chance  upon  arguments  that  Western  culture  is  plummeting  to  the 
depths  of  eradication  due  to  its  lack  of  morality.  This  morality  is  another 
name  for  the  appreciation  of  the  emotional  aspect  of  humanity  that  has  been 
lost  to  the  Scientistic  (application  of  science  to  non-related  fields)  Era.  Con- 
trary to  Peter  Elbow's  beliefs,  rhetoricians  have  been  ignoring  the  audience 
for  centuries.  If  we  intend  to  reverse  the  subsequent  decline  of  rhetoric  and 
subversion  of  society,  we  must  infuse  the  ethos  of  each  rhetor  with  a  better 
understanding  of  audience.  Since  the  basis  of  the  charge  that  traditional 
rhetoric  is  unethical  is  reliant  upon  its  ineffectiveness,  it  is  imperative  to  es- 
tablish these  weaknesses  first. 

The  Pipeline  Model.  A  Hawed  Mentality 

The  most  striking  problem  to  be  found  is  at  the  very  foundation  of  tradi- 
tional rhetorical  theory.  Of  all  the  passages  noted  to  this  point,  two  ele- 
ments remain  constant.  All  authors  agree  that  rhetors  are  intending  to 
persuade  others  of  something,  and  that  rhetors  must  know  the  truth  of 
the  subjects  with  which  they  are  concerned.  While  neither  of  these  re- 
quirements seem  unreasonable  in  and  of  themselves,  taken  together  they 
constitute  an  impossible  task.  Herein  lies  the  essential  dilemma  posed 
to  advocates  of  ignoring  audience.  For  it  to  be  physically  possible  for  a 
rhetor  to  persuade  someone  of  something  by  first  understanding  the 
truth  of  that  thing,  he  or  she  must  be  able  to  access  that  truth  him  or  her- 
self. However,  if  the  rhetor  should  become  influenced  himself  to  a  dif- 
ferent understanding  through  interaction  with  the  audience,  then  it  is  not 
true  that  the  rhetor  discovered  the  truth  within  him  or  herself  before  per- 
suading the  audience.  It  would  also  be  impossible,  then,  for  the 
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aim  of  rhetoric,  a  stated  earlier,  to  be  successfully  attained  by  any 
rhetor.  For  if  a  rhetor  can  learn  knowledge  through  interaction  with 
his  or  her  "audience,"  he  or  she  cannot  meet  the  quotas  dictated  by  our 
wise  philosophers  above. 

In  this  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  a  rhetor  to  understand  the 
truth  of  a  subject  and  then  to  persuade  someone  of  that  truth,  we  have 
touched  the  heart  of  an  ancient  debate  on  the  epistemological  (or 
knowledge-generating)  properties  of  rhetoric.  Since  the  classical  teachings 
of  Isocrates,  it  has  been  said  that  rhetoric  creates  and  communicates  knowl- 
edge. 

The  actual  process  of  associating  a  term  with  its  meaning  is  a  gener- 
ative one  which  leads  to  the  discovery  of  new  meanings.  There  are  many 
examples  of  this  epistemic  power  of  rhetoric.  In  education,  reading,  writing, 
and  revision  are  the  key  elements  of  successful  understanding.  There  is  a 
development  of  meaning  which  results  from  reading  an  essay  or  other  paper 
that  did  not  exist  prior  to  that  reading.  An  author  may  write  a  sentence  with 
an  intended  meaning  in  mind,  and  get  a  completely  new  meaning  from  re- 
reading it.  By  the  same  token,  another  person  may  read  this  sentence  and 
invoke  yet  another  meaning  from  the  same  words.  To  deny  that  such  in- 
stances occur  would  be  to  subvert  an  inherently  ethical  field  of  inquiry  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  rationalistic  perspective.  Giambattista  Vico  of  Naples 
criticized  the  theories  of  Descartes  because  they  stifled  the  analogic  thinking 
that  generates  insight  by  focusing  on  isolated  particles  of  knowledge  (Bizzell 
et.  al.,  Tradition  711).  Vico  believed  that  rhetoric  provides  a  better  philoso- 
phy of  knowledge  since  all  understanding  is  based  upon  convictions  (711). 
It  is  by  these  convictions  that  people  decided  upon  questions  in  their  minds. 
In  a  rhetorical  discussion,  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  participant  which 
prompts  him  or  her  to  accept  or  reject  notions  advanced  by  others. 

This  problem  of  identifying  the  function  of  rhetoric  as  persuasion  is 
the  result  of  hierarchical  structure  in  which  language  depends  upon  the 
"capturing"  of  thoughts  (Roth  73).  Robert  Roth  elaborates  that  language  is 
primary  and  thought  is  secondary  by  arguing  that  "thought  is  not  merely  ex- 
pressed in  words;  it  comes  into  existence  through  them  .  .  .  The  structure  of 
speech  does  not  simply  mirror  the  structure  of  thought,  that  is  why  words 
cannot  be  put  on  like  a  ready  made  argument"  (126).  This  belief  in  a 
thought/language  heirarchy,  Roth  continues,  is  what  drives  the  rationalist 
search  for  a  "perfect"  language  which  will  not  "distort"  the  meaning  of  the 
truth  (127). 

As  Russell  C.  Long  has  noted,  a  second  problem  with  the  traditional 
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method  of  audience  analysis  is  that  it  is  not  realistic  of  actual  rhetorical  ex- 
periences (74).  To  begin,  writers  do  not  actually  address  widely  disparate 
audiences  (74).  One  does  not  stand  in  front  of  a  huge  conglomerate  of  peo- 
ple and  read  our  work  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  writers  often  never  really 
see  or  speak  to  the  people  who  read  their  works.  Because  this  model 
does  not  consider  this,  the  necessary  information  cannot  possibly  be  pro- 
cessed on  each  individual  of  that  broad  audience,  and  composers  resort  to 
creating  stereotypes  of  the  audience.  These  images  include  imagining  that  a 
group  of  middle-aged  men  will  consist  of  white,  upper-class,  highly  edu- 
cated conservatives  or  that  a  group  of  elderly  black  women  will  consist  of 
poor,  uneducated,  lower-class  liberals.  Students  are  thus  encouraged  to 
form  the  same  inaccurate  stereotypes  in  composition  that  are  forbidden  in 
any  other  arena.  The  negative  results  of  such  thinking  are  not  hard  to  under- 
stand; after  all,  if  it  is  acceptable  for  a  student  to  form  stereotypes  in  English 
1010,  then  why  not  always  form  stereotypes? 

A  third  weakness  in  the  pipeline  rationale  is  that  true  decoding  can 
never  exist.  If  it  is  true  that  each  person  in  an  audience  is  different,  then  it 
would  follow  that  each  person  would  interpret  textual  clues  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Syntax,  diction,  tone,  and  other  literary  tools  have  no  concrete  inter- 
pretation. A  forceful  tone  to  one  person  is  an  angry  tone  to  the  next.  A 
choppy  structure  may  denote  sloppiness  to  one  reader,  and  a  moral  statement 
about  societal  fragmentation  to  another  person. 

A  fourth  law  of  the  traditional  model  of  communication  is  the  bur- 
den of  discovery  rests  entirely  on  the  "rhetor."  As  was  mentioned  earlier, 
the  managerial  mindset  requires  one  person  to  know  all  there  is  to  know 
about  the  subject  at  hand  before  distributing  it  to  others.  Rather  than  admit 
the  dynamic  contributions  of  an  audience  to  the  process  of  rhetoric,  advo- 
cates of  this  model  rely  upon  a  select  few  with  the  ability  to  enlighten  the 
masses  of  society.  This  is  an  inefficient  and  unreliable  method  of  spreading 
and  generating  knowledge.  For  while  it  is  true  that  of  four  people  in  a  dis- 
cussion only  one  may  be  an  expert  on  the  subject,  the  questions  asked  by  the 
other  three  participants  may  lead  directly  to  new  insights  for  all  involved.  A 
perfect  example  of  the  value  of  audience  in  the  production  of  knowledge  is 
the  educational  practice  of  peer  review.  Many  college  professors  engage 
their  students  in  "proofing"  or  "overviewing"  each  other's  work  in  order  to 
"get  a  different  perspective  on  it."  what  other  reason  could  there  be  for  this 
activity,  if  there  is  no  truth  to  the  idea  that  readers  actively  construct  the 
meaning  of  texts?  In  the  end,  all  is  won  or  lost  in  the  traditional  method  of 
communication  according  to  the  talents  or  weaknesses  of  a  single  person, 
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rather  than  the  collective  abilities  of  the  majority.  As  Jim  Corder  explains, 
this  insistence  on  focusing  on  the  rhetor  alone  artificially  restricts  partici- 
pants as  either  composers  or  readers  (29).  Foucalt  substantiates  this  episte- 
mological  view  when  he  echoes  Nietzche  in  arguing  that  truth  is  produced 
by  discursive  communities  (Foucalt  916).  For  him,  "discourse  ...  is  not  the 
transparent  conveyor  of  knowledge,  not  a  free  system  of  expression,  and  not 
at  all  independent  of  the  interactions  embodied  in  it"  (916).  All  language  is 
thus  rhetorical,  as  is  all  knowledge.  This  leads  to  the  fifth  major  problem 
associated  with  a  managerial  conception  of  rhetoric. 

In  a  situation  in  which  one  person  authoritatively  rules  over  others 
in  determining  their  beliefs,  the  risk  of  deception  and  wrongdoing  is  high.  A 
persuasion-to  belief  rather  than  persuasion-to-knowledge  is  the  result  of 
such  deception.  This  is  yet  another  downfall  of  the  classical  model  of 
rhetoric.  Coincidentally,  the  canons  of  rhetoric  such  as  Plato  and  Socrates 
emphatically  denied  any  credibility  to  the  skill  of  persuading  someone  to  be- 
lieve something  which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  To  teach  someone  that  the 
sky  is  orange  when  it  is  actually  blue  is  not  a  demonstration  of  skill,  but  an 
abuse  of  power  and  a  symptom  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  rhetor.  In- 
deed, all  the  historical  factions  of  rhetoric  (Sophists,  Socratics,  Aristotelians, 
Humanists,  Rationalists,  etc.)  were  concerned  with  the  discovery  of  truth. 
The  main  problem  with  the  discovery  was  that  it  was  not  equitable  upon  all 
people.  Instead,  it  was  the  job  of  a  few  rhetors  to  identify  a  truth  and  come 
up  with  a  way  to  relate  it  to  everyone  Ise. 

These  points  serve  to  not  only  challenge  the  validity  of  the  tradi- 
tional communication  model,  but  to  identify  a  new  methodology  for  imple- 
menting rhetorical  inquiries.  Throughout  this  discussion  of  the  flaws  of  the 
traditional  rhetorical  model,  a  distinction  has  been  implied  concerning  the 
identification  of  the  audience  and  rhetor.  It  was  pointed  out  that  classical 
communication  theory  assumes  a  broad  audience  of  mass  listeners  attending 
an  oral  performance.  In  reality,  most  rhetors  communicate  through  the  writ- 
ten medium  and  are  never  confronted  with  the  actual  readers.  To  compen- 
sate for  this  fact,  common  audience  analysis  techniques  implore  students  to 
"consider  the  audience's  perspective"  when  composing.  As  was  noted  be- 
fore, it  is  impossible  to  identify  the  opinions  of  each  person  on  every  related 
subject  because  of  the  enormity  of  an  audience.  This  notion  of  the  passive 
decoding  audience  entrenches  the  unfortunate  thought/language  hierarchy 
responsible  for  the  misguided  aims  of  rhetoric.  It  makes  us  believe  that  the 
writer  is  using  language  to  catch  pre-formulated  ideas  which  float  inside  his 
or  her  mind.  Ultimately,  such  audience  consideration  results  in  a  textual 
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guessing  game  for  writers  and  readers  alike  (Roth  78). 

It  is  the  resulting  overload  of  attempting  to  figure  out  an  audience's 
collective  perspective  (which  does  not  really  exist)  using  our  own  experi- 
ences, that  has  driven  Peter  Elbow  to  throw  up  his  hands  and  support  ignor- 
ing the  concept  of  audience  altogether.  While  this  reaction  is  understand- 
able, its  consequences  are  intolerable.  As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  central 
problem  plaguing  rhetoric  which  retains  it  in  an  inferior  status  is  the  refusal 
to  acknowledge  the  value  of  emotional  appeals.  If  there  is  any  truth  to  the 
contention  that  the  process  of  rhetorical  discussion  and  writing  can  generate 
knowledge  or  that  the  participation  of  an  audience  can  reveal  new  insights, 
then  rhetoric  truly  is  an  ethical  consideration.  As  Richard  Weaver,  a  revolu- 
tionary mind  in  the  rhetorical  world,  says: 

Rhetoric  inevitably  impinges  upon  morality  and  politics; 
and  if  it  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  we  endeavor  to  im- 
prove the  character  and  the  lot  of  men,  we  have  to  think  of 
its  methods  and  sources  in  relation  to  a  scheme  of  values. 
To  focus  on  the  problem  a  little  more  sharply,  when  one  is 
asking  men  to  cooperate  with  him  in  thinking  this  or  doing 
that,  when  is  he  asking  in  the  name  of  the  highest  reality, 
which  is  the  same  as  saying,  when  is  he  asking  in  the  name 
of  their  highest  good?  (Weaver,  Tradition  1048) 

Henry  N.  Day  elaborates  on  this  central  link  between  the  role  of  audience 
and  the  ethical  nature  of  rhetoric  when  he  argues  that  discourse  moves  the 
human  spirit  toward  or  away  from  either  good  or  evil  (868).  In  making 
rhetorical  choices,  then,  a  speaker/writer  ultimately  impacts  the  most  inti- 
mate aspects  of  the  listeners/readers.  A  more  profound  reason  to  reject  El- 
bow's call  to  ignore  the  audience  is  the  construction  of  rhetoric  lies  in  the 
true  identities  or  definitions  of  rhetor  and  audience. 

The  combined  works  of  several  contemporary  theorists  may  present 
valid  insights  into  the  true  distinctions  of  rhetor  and  audience.   In  his  article 
"The  Writer's  Audience:   Fact  or  Fiction?"  Russell  C.  Long  advances  the 
concept  of  three  kinds  of  audience.  The  pre-reading,  reading,  and  post- 
reading  audience  groups  represent  the  fluid  characteristics  of  an  individual 
of  the  mass  audience  of  rhetoric  experiences  a  variety  of  emotions  and  min- 
sets  throughout  the  reading  process.   Long  continues,  "the  writing  student 
must  come  to  deal  with  the  reality  that  a  specific  reader.. .is  incapable  of 
playing  many  different  roles  as  he  or  she  reads  different  texts  and  that  the 
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roles  often  have  little  to  do  with  the  analyzable  characteristics  that  person 
may  have  before  the  reading  begins"  (73).  An  example  of  this  can  be  seen 
in  the  various  reactions  a  single  person  has  with  different  genres  of  text.  As 
I  read  a  horror  novel,  I  identify  with  and  imagine  myself  as  the  main  charac- 
ter. I  begin  to  feel  the  emotions  of  terror  and  adventure  that  character  feels 
within  the  novel.  As  I  read  a  romance  novel,  however,  I  begin  to  play  a  dif- 
ferent role  in  which  I  may  feel  like  the  Southern  belle  who  has  had  an  affair 
with  the  rancher's  son.  I  feel  like  she  feels.  In  this  sense,  I  am  identifying 
with  the  role  into  which  the  author  has  guided  me. 

At  this  point,  it  becomes  difficult  to  distinguish  between  writer  and 
reader  because  they  begin  to  exchange  roles.  As  Robert  Roth  explains  it,  the 
audience  has  evolved  from  a  group  of  real  people  to  a  textual  entity  invented 
by  the  mind  of  the  writer  (69).  I  would  like  to  extend  this  concept  to  include 
the  mind  of  the  reader  because  the  "role"  invented  by  the  writer  in  the  text  is 
"played"  differently  by  the  next  reader.  Instead  of  imagining  actual  people 
of  an  audience,  writers  should  "role  play"  readers  to  become  other  personas 
themselves.  As  they  read  and  re-read  the  text,  they  will  come  to  understand 
the  manner  in  which  other  people  might  interpret  it.  However,  even  if  the 
writer  should  not  come  to  understand  how  others  would  relate  to  the  work, 
this  is  still  a  valuable  method  because  the  role  playing  gives  the  writer  new 
insights  into  themselves.  Either  way,  the  writer  and  the  reader  benefit.  This 
is  greatly  different  from  the  guessing  game  of  the  traditional  models;  in- 
stead, writers  just  pretend  to  be  a  reader.  There  is  no  compilation  of  data 
such  as  the  managerial  method  forces  upon  the  writer.  Writers  no  longer 
have  to  ask  themselves  questions  such  as,  "If  I  were  a  middle-aged  black 
man  from  the  Midwest,  how  would  I  react  to  the  text?"  A  simplistic  expla- 
nation of  this  type  of  identification  is  seen  in  the  revision  process.  The  only 
difference  is  that,  instead  of  "stepping  back  from  the  text"  after  it  has  been 
written,  the  author  is  asked  to  step  back  from  it  while  it's  being  written.  He 
or  she  is  asked  to  evaluate  the  text  as  a  reader.  Theresa  Enos  substantiates 
this  process  when  she  explains  that: 

Consubstantiation  -  that  is,  presence  -  is  necessary  for  the  writer  to 
become  part  of  this  creation  and  for  the  reader,  in  turn,  to  (become) 
the  audience;  thus  through  identification,  persuasion  is  effected. 
This  symbolic  action,  this  merging,  is  identification  in  its  fullest 
sense,  identification  emerging  from  a  generative  ethos.  Further- 
more, invention  subsumes  and  makes  possible  these  levels  of  identi- 
fication in  ethical  argument.  (99) 
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Such  role  playing  allows  a  writer  to  address  the  three  types  of  audiences 
specified  earlier  by  Long  without  concentrating  directly  on  each  one.  The 
text,  then  becomes  the  intermediate  bridge  between  the  audience  and  the 
rhetor.  Textual  clues  define  the  "role"  played  by  the  writer  during  composi- 
tion and  guide  the  "role"  played  by  the  reader  during  the  reading  process. 
Neither  roles  conform  to  the  actual  personalities  of  the  writer  or  reader;  in- 
stead, they  cooperate  in  the  development  of  meanings  drawn  from  the  text  in 
the  respective  role  playing  sessions  (Ong  12).  This  explanation  of  the  mean- 
ings of  rhetor  and  audience  coincide  with  James  Porter's  advocacy  that  the 
term  audience  should  refer  to  a  community  from  which  the  rhetor  emerges 
(Porter  81).  It  is  this  advocacy  along  with  the  discursive  production  of 
knowledge  which  connect  rhetoric  to  culture.  James  A.  Reither  explains  this 
cultural  context  in  his  article  "Writing  and  Knowing:  Toward  Redefining 
the  Writing  Process." 

The  tendency  in  composition  studies  to  think  of  writing  as  a 
process  which  begins  with  an  impulse  to  put  words  on  pa- 
per; and  the  issues  they  raise  should  lead  us  to  wonder  if  our 
thinking  is  not  being  severely  limited  by  a  concept  of  pro- 
cesses that  occur  as  people  write.  Their  questions  and  ob- 
servations remind  us  that  writing  is  nor  merely  a  process 
that  occurs  within  contexts.  That  is,  writing  and  what  writ- 
ers do  during  writing  cannot  be  artificially  separated  from 
the  social-rhetorical  situations  in  which  writing  gets  done, 
from  the  conditions  that  enable  writers  to  do  what  they  do, 
and  from  the  motives  writers  have  for  doing  what  they  do. 
Writing  is  not  to  context  what  a  fried  egg  is  to  its  pan.   Writ- 
ing is,  in  fact,  one  of  those  processes  which,  in  its  use,  cre- 
ates and  constitutes  its  own  contexts.  ( 1 63) 

A  model  which  describes  these  fluid  functions  of  audience,  rhetor, 
and  topic  just  as  the  managerial  model  describes  their  flawed  decoding  func- 
tions has  been  suggested  by  Russell  C.  Long.  His  "Writer-Simultaneous" 
model  represents  communication  as  an  interactive  field  of  relationship  in  a 
state  of  flux.  The  writer-topic  relationship  is  governed  by  a  sense  of  purpose 
but  does  not  limit  out  topics  of  little  or  no  understood  knowledge.   It  ac- 
knowledges that  writing  itself  is  a  continuous  change  in  the  topic  and  the 
topic  serves  as  the  continuous  changes  within  the  writer  (Long  82).  The 
writer-audience  portion  is  valuable  in  that  it  displays  the  intertwined  natures 
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of  the  two.  Just  as  a  teacher  can  unintentionally  learn  from  the  student,  a 
writer  can  learn  from  the  audience.  The  audience-topic  segment  reveals  a 
dynamic  relationship  in  the  three  distinct  types  of  audience.  There  are  no 
elements  of  this  model  and,  for  this  reason,  it  is  a  good  representation  of  the 
ideas  on  audience  and  rhetoric  explained  up  to  this  point. 

The  Review:  A  Suv^wiatlo^  of  the  cc\s>e  for  ope^l^g  oi^e's  6wes 

By  this  point,  the  answer  to  the  original  question  of  the  importance 
of  the  audience  in  rhetoric  is  very  near.  The  fall  of  rhetoric  in  the  eyes  of 
society  to  the  second-rate  field  of  inquiry  had  been  attributed  to  the  notion 
that  appeals  to  humanity's  emotions  are  unacceptable.  This  mentality  was 
exhibited  by  the  introduction  of  audience  in  Corbett's  college  textbook  and 
by  Crassus'  comment.  The  connection  of  audience  as  the  emotional  aspect 
of  rhetoric  was  made  and  the  traditional  model  of  communication  was  intro- 
duced to  illustrate  the  dominant  views  on  audience. 

In  order  to  prove  the  thesis  that  the  treatment  of  audience  is  the  ethi- 
cal aspect  of  rhetoric  which,  in  turn,  is  the  ethical  aspect  of  our  culture,  sev- 
eral flaws  were  pointed  out  in  the  managerial  model.  The  most  prominent  of 
these  flaws  is  the  blind  assumption  that  rhetoric  is  a  conveyor  of  knowledge 
rather  than  a  generator  of  it.  This  assumption  was  said  to  rest  on  an  estab- 
lished hierarchy  which  labels  thought  as  primary  and  language  as  secondary. 
The  identification  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  audience  and  rhetor  was  used 
to  invalidate  this  hierarchy  and  its  resulting  implication  that  rhetoric  is  not 
epistemic.  Through  this  process,  it  was  determined  that  the  audience  is  a 
textual  being  created  in  the  minds  of  the  writer  and  reader.  Both  the  writer 
and  reader  access  this  entity  by  playing  the  role  each  of  them  discover 
within  the  text.  This  role  is  a  combination  of  tone,  syntax,  diction,  structure, 
and  other  tools  that  are  interpreted  differently  by  each  participant.  Conse- 
quently, the  writer  and  reader  were  said  to  exchange  places  in  the  rhetorical 
process.  Rather  than  ignoring  the  audience  as  Peter  Elbow  suggests,  this  pa- 
per stresses  that  writers  should  imagine  themselves  as  the  audience  and  play 
the  role  as  they  discover  it  in  the  text.  This  is  why  it  was  initially  stated  that 
Elbow  misuses  his  terminology.  After  reading  this  article  and  his,  it  seems 
obvious  that  what  Elbow  meant  for  writers  was  to  close  their  eyes  and  play 
the  role  of  audience.  Regardless  of  whether  my  interpretation  of  Elbow's 
intentions  is  correct,  it  is  clear  that  rhetoric  must  embrace  the  concept  of  au- 
dience to  retain  an  ethical  element. 
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The  Collusion* 

In  Visions  of  Order,  Richard  Weaver  effectively  answers  our  rhetor- 
ical question  on  audience  by  reminding  us  that  rhetoric  without  the  consider- 
ation of  emotional  appeals  (or  audience)  has  lost  the  very  element  which 
made  it  rhetoric  in  the  first  place,  and  has  given  way  to  the  domination  of 
dialectic  (65).  The  impact  of  this  dialectic  domination  is  the  emphatic  an- 
swer to  the  question:  "Why  is  audience  important;  who  cares  if  it  disappears 
from  the  process  of  rhetoric?" 

The  conclusion  is  that  a  society  cannot  live  without  rhetoric.  There 
are  some  things  in  which  the  group  needs  to  believe  which  cannot 
be  demonstrated  to  everyone  rationally.  Their  acceptance  is  pressed 
upon  us  by  a  kind  of  moral  imperative  arising  from  the  group  as  a 
whole.  To  put  them  to  the  test  of  dialectic  alone  is  to  destroy  the 
basis  of  belief  in  them  and  to  weaken  the  cohesiveness  of  society. 
(65). 

The  ethics  of  rhetoric  (and  language)  dictate  the  ethics  of  our  own 
thoughts  (ethos)  and  our  culture.  So,  who  cares  if  audience  disappears  from 
the  process  of  rhetoric?  We  all  should. 
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Without  Explanation 

all  these  empty  pages 

and  some  anxious  need  to  fill  them 

like  that  awkward  silence 

in  the  hall  at  school  with  that  really  cute  guy  when  you 

were  thirteen 

and  the  right  thing  to  say  was  all  that  really  mattered 

that  void  begging  a  mortal  for  perfection 

and  that  mortal  having  nothing  to  fill  it- 
reason  gone  and  emotion  was  never  present 


Danielle  Metoyer 
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poew  ANTi-POE/A 

Sylvan  faeries  traipse  through  a  morning  wood, 

Their  wings  diaphanous  petals 

Silk-silver  veins  thread; 

The  fellows  alight  by  a  branch,  or  rest, 

A  mushroom  a  convenient  umbrella 

Against  an  emilyan  Dew. 

All  the  while  they  hum, 

The  notes  a  mixture  of  creek  whistlings 

And  dahlia  sighs 

wait  a  minute 
Six  sprites  sweep  the  pinestraw 

sweep  the  pinestraw 
Sweep  the  pinestraw  away,  to  kiss  awake 
The  ladybugs 

kiss  awake  the — you  seriously  need  to  invest  in  a 

volume  of  modernpoetry — norton  has  a  good  one — 

has  enough  of  those  old  guys  to  please  you — bring 

you  into  the  20th  century — I  mean  really 

let  go  of  simperingly  saccharine  subjects — talk 

about  death  forgodsake — grecian  urns  crack  and 

leak 

Who  whisper  a  sleepy  "Good  Day"  sit  up 
Flapping  their  spots 

here  like  this — start  a  poem  with  Death  mulls  over 
me  like  cheap  wine  stagnating  in  the  fridge 
with  last  week's  pizza 
(Death  and  pizza?)  The  faeries 

wander  through  cartons  of  milk  now  lumping 
and  sour — blanch  at  the  lichen  enshrouding 
a  cheese — holes  in  the  cellophane — 
the  unarmored  hammers 
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Laugh  and  turn  cartwheels 

again  and  again,  pepperoni  tearing 

at  their  antennae  and  blood  mixes  with  the  tomato 

sauce — dark  spots  like  freckles-fanning 

across 
a  bridge — the  bitemarks  in  the  crust  now 
have  mouths  snapping  at  their  dainty  heads — 
I  watch,  I  laugh — every  death  makes  me 
covet  more — frozen  faeries  in  chocolate  sauce — 
or  let  them  mould,  blend  in  with  cheeses — 
good  good  moldsdelight  and — 
Do  you  mind? 
I  extoll  faeries, 
Who  frolic  in  the  forest 


Stop!  Stop!  Will  you  stop? 


like  puck  eating  pizza  when 
what — 


Was  I  saying? 

. . .  And  welcome  the  day,  the  ladybugs 

As  pets,  follow  along 

can  you  hurryitup? 
Ithinkthisisreallygrowingtiresome 
Oh,  you  do,  do  you? 
You  modernist  psuedo-poet; 
You  wouldn't  know  a  ceasura  from  a  seizure, 
A  metaphor  from  a  pinafore 
A  simile  from  a  simulacrum 


Well  then,  might  I  continue? 


my  ass  from  assonance? 
I  get  the  picture — 

is  it  entirely  necessary — 

I  only  ask  because  I  just  noticed 

it's  10:00  and  the  news  is  on 

and  I  want  to  hear  about  all  the  people 
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who  died  really  grisly  chunk-tearing  deaths 

this  afternoon — 
their  arms  splattering  the  windows  in  the  tenement 
across  the  street — their  bloods  five-liter  testaments 

to  9mm  expedience 
and  polic-line-do-not-cross  tape  ribboning  the  scene 

like  gift-wrap — 
On  second  thought,  the  faeries  can  wait; 
I  shall  peruse  nihilistic  philosophy, 
And  tomorrow  you  and  I  shall  commune  with 

carbon  m 
o 
n 
o 

x 
i 
d 
e 


Justine  Qpurtney  ^eilly 
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The  Presence  of  You 

minutes  ticfcing  b^, 

m^  e^es  heav^ 

but  I  vtant  to 

reach  out  to  ^ou 

and  sa^  I  care. 

sleep, 

what  a  waste  of  time 

for  one  v<ho  has  just  found  love. 

but  the  bo<ty 

is  tired 

and  m^  e^jes  have 

shut, 

I  viill  drift  off  to  sleep 

and  viaKe  reaching  for  ^ou 

for  the  mind  viill  not  forget 

vihat  the  bod>(  wants. 


Natashia  Horton 
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rower 

my  say. 

tomcv  Mil  onuw 

i  eitrvK  OrvCt. 

spn  Mr  Wm  omo  m  &wck  n  ee^c/M  mC 

ArvP  W. 
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Spacedog 

When  the  Russians  shot  LaiKa  into  space,  she 

Knew  it  was  a  dog's  world.   She  watched  it  rise, 

A,  bluegreen  rubberball  stretching 

Across  the  porthole.   The  milKfwa<f  swirled 

In  her  breath  as  she  examined  it,  settling 

On  the  glass:  a  constellatoq 

Condensation. 

£arKing  at  the  dogstar; 

Howling  at  the  moon, 

She  turned  and  ran  to 

6hase  her  tail  around  her  bowl. 

It  was  her  planet.    She  was  its  ring. 

She  scratched  the  airlocK  door  for 

The  master  a  million  miles  awa>(  that 

Never  came  when  called.    6ven  gravity 

Abandoned  her,  and  she  yelped  as  she  floated  in 

Midair,  nine  fleas  trapped  in  her  orbit, 

A  miniature  solar  system. 

The  ship  thumped  down  from  space 

LiKe  a  dog's  tail.    Her  ears  perfced  up 

At  the  landing,  and  she 

VJet  the  red  carpet  welcoming 

Her  home.   Photographers  milled  about 

Her,  dogcatchers  with  cameras.    She  growled. 

Her  tail  between  her  legs,  and  received  a 

Leash  tying  her  forever  to  the  ground, 

Dishonorably  discharged  when  Kruschev  discovered 

She  had  strewn  Kibble  'cross  the  stardecfc,  chewed  on 

The  console,  and 

"...Other  such  behavior. ..as  unfits  a  cosmonaut." 

Kevin  T.  £ourque 
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Locked  Door 

I  had  a  chance 
to  hear  your  story — 
to  share  your  pain, 
your  sadness, 
your  anger, 
and  your  fear. 

I  had  a  chance 

to  share  your  laughter, 

to  look  into  your  eyes, 

feel  your  love, 

and  give  you  mine. 

But  I  blew  that  chance  with  strong 

words. 
I  hurt  you — 
made  you  sad, 
made  yoangry, 
broke  your  heart 
and  in  turn, 
broke  my  own. 

Now  the  door  to  your  heart  is  locked, 
and  the  key  is  melted. 

Hollie  Moran 


t 
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Rationalizing 

Passion  lures  me 

Madness  accepts  the  invitation 

Grounded  by  your  presence 

I  offer  a  glance 

To  wink  at  your  chaotic  tranquillity 

To  meld  it  for  a  moment  with  mine 

Desire  fuels  my  passion 

Reason  requires  an  explanation 

Compelled  by  your  charm 

I  focus  my  eyes  on  yours 

To  look  deeply  into  your  melancholy  bliss 

To  offer  and  to  accept  such  grace 

Lust  encourages  my  desire 

Intensity  justifies  actions 

Sheltered  by  your  understanding 

I  extend  my  hand 

To  wait  for  yours  to  hold  mine 

To  enter  your  world 

To  allow  you  to  enter  mine. 


Danielle  Metoyer 
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If  I  could  just  win  you  over 

Say  all  the  right  things 

At  all  the  right  times 

Stroke  your  soft  skin  till  you  purr  and  moan 

Take  you  to  all  the  places  you  love 

Show  you  compassion 

And  sympathy 

And  understanding 

And  maybe  you  would  see  me  with  your  heart. 

But  your  heart's  in  an  ironclad  cage 

Locked  tighter  than  a  chastity  belt 

That  is,  if  you  actually  have  a  heart. 

If  not,  it's  just  a  solid  mound 

Of  rocks  and  gravel  and  cement. 

And  you  don't  CARE  about 

Sympathy  or  compassion  or  understanding 

And  you  only  purr  and  moan  to  get  more  fondling 

Cause  YES  ...  It  Feels  Good. 

No  matter  who  is  doing  it  to  you 

Pee- Wee  Herman  could  be  petting  you 

And  you  would  still  purr  and  moan 

And  you  don't  care  WHO 

Takes  you  to  all  the  places  you  love 

Just  that  someone  takes  you. 

Free  rides  are  a  priority  in  your  life 
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And  boy  do  you  get  plenty 

And  sitting  there  staring  into  your 

COLD  EYES  with  no  soul 

I  KNOW 

That  you're  just  using  me,  abusing  me 

And  I'm  another  of  those  lovesick  groupies 

Who  follows  you  around  on  all  fours 

Drooling 

Panting 

Crying 

Wailing 

Wanting 

Hoping 

Bleeding 

As  you  tease  and  flaunt  and  pretend 

Winking,  Touching, 

Raising  your  perfectly  shaped  eyebrows 

Stirring  up  feelings  that  make  my  stomach  churn 

My  legs  shake 

My  arms  clench 

My  heart  explode 

And  staring  into  your  icy  orbs 

I  KNOW 

That  you  have  no  love  to  give  me, 

I  have  too  much  to  give  you 

And  there's  nothing  I  can  do  about  it. 

"Kfjiannon  Xo6ert6 
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Spring 

-Ing  into  being, 

the  missile  steps  out  of  its  shell, 

The  birth  of  a  Botticellan  Venus, 

To  hit  ground  zero  at  zero  degrees 

Into  the  earth's  cold  embrace, 

The  arms  of  a  nuclear 

Winter 
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^osolyn  s  brief  brush  with  life 

This  morning  as  Rosalyn  brushes  her  hair  she  thinks  if  she  had  been 
able  to  choose  her  own  life  she  probably  would  have  been  born  Catholic. 
She  would  have  attended  Catholic  school  where  woolen  draped  nuns  carried 
rulers  like  scepters  for  the  sole  purpose  of  rapping  irreverent  knuckles.  Of 
course,  her  knuckles  would  never  have  been  rapped.  She  would  have  worn 
black  at  an  early  age,  to  signify  her  intent  to  go  through  life  unadorned,  and 
then  after  being  initiated  by  a  nun,  take  a  name  like  Sister  Serenity,  move  to 
a  foreign  country  where  brown,  naked  children  with  distended  bellies  could 
sit  on  her  lap  and  feel  comfort.  By  now,  at  forty-five,  she  supposes  she 
would  be  known  as  Mother  Serenity  and  have  had  her  picture  in  national 
Geographic  a  few  times.  Yes,  that  would  be  it.  Like  Mother  Teresa.  Or  an 
airline  stewardess.  One  or  the  other,  probably.  She  finishes  her  hair  and 
presses  a  lipstick  to  her  stretched,  horizontal  mouth. 

As  it  is,  she  is  just  a  Baptist  minister's  wife,  in  a  small  Louisiana 
town,  where  everyone,  even  the  less  privileged  as  they  like  to  say,  is  fairly 
fat  and  healthy,  but  most  still  can't  afford  airline  tickets.  Rosalyn  finishes 
her  scant  make-up  and  walks  toward  the  church  next  door  where  the  rest  of 
her  outreach  group  has  already  started  gathering  for  prayer  and  meeting. 
She  wishes  Philip  would  allow  them  to  run  the  air-conditioning.  The  others 
probably  won't  want  to  stay  long  in  the  hot  Sunday  School  classroom. 

Four  grade-school  age  black  boys  are  shooting  basketball  on  the 
goal  next  to  the  parking  lot.  They  ignore  her  as  she  walks  wide  of  their 
game.  The  church  youth  group  held  carwashes  to  pay  for  the  goal,  yet 
hardly  ever  use  it.  But  the  black  boys  walk  from  down  the  hard-packed 
gravel  road  nearly  every  morning,  bounding  the  fall  as  they  go,  to  play  on  it. 
The  net  hangs  by  a  thread.  She  enters  the  church  through  the  side  door  near- 
est the  parsonage.  The  hallway  echoes  her  footsteps  falling  on  the  butter- 
scotch colored  tile.  The  four  ladies,  already  seated  around  the  small  table  in 
the  classroom,  give  her  a  scattered  group  of  "good  morning"s  as  she  opens 
her  notebook  and  calls  the  meeting  to  order.  Her  voice  is  a  muffled  mono- 
tone as  she  recites  and  makes  changes  to  last  week's  prayer  list. 

Before  she  can  finish  she  hears  the  outside  door  open,  and  children's 
voices  in  the  hall.  "Visitation  is  tomorrow,"  she  says  in  an  attempt  to  wrap 
up  the  meeting.  She  doesn't  want  to  miss  Oprah  again.  Perspiration  laces 
her  upper  lip.  "Who  wants  to  ride  with  me?  And  do  we  have  any  new 
prospects?" 

"This  ain't  just  for  whites,"  one  voice,  sounding  very  loud  in  the 
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empty  hall,  says.  "This  everybody's  church.  We  can  get  water  if  we 
want  it,  don't  nobody  care  nohow." 

"Well,  idn't  that  sweet,"  Joyce  says.  "Those  are  colored  children 
aren't  they?  They  know  they're  welcome  to  come  in  and  get  water  at  our 
church." 

"It  is  hot,"  Vera  says.  "I'm  glad  the  door  was  open  for  them." 

The  fountain  outside  the  room  hums  and  water  gurgles  down  the 
drain  as  they  drink.  Rosalyn  looks  out.  It  is  two  of  the  basketball  players; 
they  are  both  about  ten.  One  of  them  has  his  arm  draped  around  the  dirty 
basketball.  They  drink  and  leave. 

Rosalyn  wonders  what  it  would  be  like  to  coach  basketball.  Coach 
Ros.  Or  maybe  teach  archery. 

"Do  ya'll  know  about  that  boy  down  in  the  woods  close  to  Chester's 
barn?"  Vera  asks.  "Somebody  said  he  was  a  drug  head,  trying  to  dry  up." 

"Dry  out,  you  mean,"  Joyce  says.  "They  dry  out,  not  up." 

Rosalyn  hasn't  heard  this  story. 

"He's  Sylvie  Chester's  nephew  from  Shreveport,"  Joyce  says.  "Got 
hooked  and  come  down  here  to  get  away  from  that  up  there.  Fred  Chester 
let  him  tear  off  part  of  the  barn  and  use  the  boards  to  build  a  shack  by  the 
creek.  He  don't  even  have  a  bathroom." 

"I  heard  he  stay  down  there,  don't  want  nobody  bothering  him  till  he 
gets  well.  Sylvie  don't  even  go  to  take  him  food  or  anything,"  Vera  adds. 

"I  heard  tell  he  didn't  cook,"  Norma  says. 

"I  think  it  wouldn't  hurt  if  he  went  to  church,"  Rosalyn  says.  "Has 
anybody  invited  him?" 

"You  mean  her  eats  his  food  raw?"  Vera  asks. 

The  door  opens  again,  and  there  are  more  voices  in  the  hall.  The 
same  boy  says,  "They  don't  care.  I  get  water  here  all  the  time."  Rosalyn 
peaks  out,  and  this  time  there  are  six  boys  heading  for  the  drinking  fountain. 
One  of  them  bounces  a  ball  once  on  the  tiled  floor. 

"Oh  my,"  Norma  says.  "Is  it  alright  for  them  to  do  that?" 

They  hear  the  boys  jostling  around  the  fountain,  and  a  high  pitched 
voice  says,  "Shit,  quit  pushin." 

Rosalyn  sees  the  ladies  looking  at  her,  and  knows  they  ex- 
pect her  to  do  something.  She  sticks  her  head  out  the  door.  "You  boys  fin- 
ish up  and  go  on  outside,  now,"  she  says  sweetly.  She  turns  back,  dusts  her 
hands  together  lightly,  and  says,  "Now,  where  were  we?" 

"Well,  I  washed  my  Herman's  mouth  out  with  Ivory  once  for  saying 
that  word,  and  it  wadn't  in  church,  either,"  Norma  says. 
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"They're  not  like  us,"  Vera  says.  "That's  not  real  cussing  to  them." 

"Well,  I  wonder  what  cussing  is  then,"  Norma  says.  "That's  what  it 

"They  hear  their  mamas  and  daddies  say  it,"  Joyce  says.  "They 
sounded  like  to  me." 

"They  hear  their  mamas  and  daddies  say  it,"  Joyce  says.  "They 
don't  know  any  better." 

"What's  the  boy's  name  down  in  the  woods?"  Rosalyn  asks.  No- 
body knows.  "I  think  we  need  to  invite  him  to  church." 

Vera  fidgets  in  her  chair.  "They  say  he  don't  want  to  be  bothered." 

"Mother  Teresa  would  drive  down  there  to  visit  that  boy  and  get  him 
to  church,"  Rosalyn  tells  them. 

"I  don't  think  Mother  Teresa  can  drive,"  Norma  says.  "I  don't  think 
they  have  cars  over  there  where  she  lives." 

"Oh,  they  got  cars,  it's  just  she's  too  old  to  drive.  I  saw  her  ride  a 
mule  on  TV  once,  though,"  Joyce  adds. 

The  door  in  the  hall  opens  and  shuts  a  few  time,  and  then  it  is  quiet. 

"Vera,  why  don't  you  lock  that  door  now,  so  we  can  finish  our 
meeting,"  Rosalyn  says.  "Now,  who  wants  to  go  with  me  to  visit  that  boy 
tomorrow?" 

Rosalyn  nearly  backs  out  of  going  altogether.  Not  just  to  visit  the 
boy,  but  all  of  her  lists  of  visits  (except  the  hospital,  or  course)  because  ev- 
eryone else  is  busy.  Besides,  they  had  an  ad  on  TV  that  this  was  the  last  day 
to  enroll  in  the  electronics  class  at  the  Vo-tech,  and  if  she  doesn't  do  it  to- 
day, she'll  have  to  wait  till  next  year.  But  if  that  boy  gets  botulism  and  dies 
without  her  having  invited  him  to  church  she  will  feel  just  awful. 

The  road  to  Chester's  barn  runs  past  the  house.  Sylvie  comes  out  to 
the  porch  when  Rosalyn  drives  up.  She  dodges  puddles  from  yesterday's 
rain  that  dot  the  dirt  path  to  the  house. 

Rosalyn  comes  right  to  the  point  when  she  reaches  the  steps. 
"Sylvie,  have  you  invited  your  guest  to  church?" 

Sylvie  looks  puzzled  for  a  minute,  then  says,  "You  mean  Bruce?" 
She  laughs.  "I  didn't  even  invite  him  here.  The  less  I  see  of  him  the  better. 
He's  best  left  alone,  Rosalyn.  Don't  stir  the  hive,  there  won't  be  no 
swarmin,'  I  always  say." 

The  sound  of  a  gun  shot  echoes  out  of  the  woods  down  past  the 
barn.  Sylvie  shakes  her  head.  "That's  all  day  long.  1  don't  know  where  he 
gets  the  money  for  the  shells." 

"What's  he  shoot  at?" 

"Cans  most  likely,  or  lizards.  I  don't  know.  Long  as  he  don't  hurt 
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nothing  I  guess  I  can  tolerate  the  noise." 

"I'd  like  to  invite  him  to  church,"  Rosalyn  says.  "You  want  to  walk 
down  with  me?" 

"He  dudn't  want  no  company.  Says  the  least  people  he  sees  the 
sooner  he  can  kick  this  thing  and  go  home.  I'm  all  for  that." 

"What's  he  eat?  Maybe  I  can  bring  him  something." 

"Rosalyn,  I  appreciate  what  you're  thinking,  but  he's  best  left  alone. 
I  wouldn't  go  down  there  a'tall.  I'm  pretty  much  over  my  cold  though,  so  I 
hope  to  see  you  Sunday.  Fred'll  be  here  for  his  dinner  soon.  You're  wel- 
come to  stay." 
don't  know  any  better." 

"What's  the  boy's  name  down  in  the  woods?"  Rosalyn  asks.  No- 
body knows.  "I  think  we  need  to  invite  him  to  church." 

"He  dudn't  want  no  company.  Says  the  least  people  he  sees 
the  sooner  he  can  kick  this  thing  and  go  home.  I'm  all  for  that." 

"What's  he  eat?  Maybe  I  can  bring  him  something." 

"Rosalyn,  I  appreciate  what  you're  thinking,  but  he's  best  left  alone. 
I  wouldn't  go  down  there  a'tall.  I'm  pretty  much  over  my  cold  though,  so  I 
hope  to  see  you  Sunday.  Fred'll  be  here  for  his  dinner  soon.  YouVe  wel- 
come to  stay." 

Rosalyn  says  thanks,  and  dodges  the  puddles  back  out  to  her  car. 
The  back  tires  spin  on  the  slick  grass  as  she  turns  around,  and  then,  finally 
getting  a  grip,  the  car  pulls  crookedly  onto  the  packed  dirt  driveway.  Just  as 
she  gets  to  the  blacktop  she  sees  a  dingy  twin  trail  spaced  about  the  distance 
of  car  tires  apart  snaking  off  into  the  woods,  toward,  as  near  as  she  could 
tell,  where  the  shack  must  be.  She  eases  past  the  slight  ditch,  holding  the 
brakes  against  the  downhill  pull  on  the  car.  The  trail  gets  steeper,  nosing 
into  a  bottom.  The  wheels  lock,  and  still  she  goes  slowly  down,  mashing 
with  both  feet  on  the  brake  pedal,  until  the  Buick  touches  an  oak  tree  and 
stops.  She  kills  the  motor  and  sits  for  a  minute.  The  gun  goes  off,  and  it  is 
close. 

The  woods  are  dark.  Not  just  shady,  but  cloudy,  as  if  there  might  be 
another  of  those  summer  thunderstorms  building.  Everything  around  her 
looks  the  same.  There  is  a  shallow  puddle  of  water  around  some  cypress 
knees  which  aim  hard  and  resolutely  at  the  shrouded  sky,  and  an  old  fallen 
down  cattle  pen  of  gray  boards.  Other  than  that,  there  is  just  trees.  She 
waits  behind  the  steering  wheel,  wanting  him  to  Find  her,  then  help  her  get 
out.  Or  somebody.  Maybe  she  won't  have  to  even  leave  the  car.  She  needs 
to  urinate. 
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The  gun  goes  off  again.  She  turns  the  ignition  key  to  "Aux"  and 
puts  in  a  tape  of  hymns.  She  doesn't  feel  like  singing  though,  only  going  to 
the  bathroom.  She  looks  at  her  watch.  It  is  eleven-forty.  The  hymn  starts, 
"I  come  to  the  garden  a-lone,"  and  she  hears  the  words  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life.  She  calculates  how  far  it  is  back  to  Sylvie's  house  the  way 
she  came,  and  hears  the  gun  again.  It  is  close. 

She  gets  out  and  starts  toward  the  sound.  The  first  thing  she  sees 
when  she  enters  the  clearing  is  a  table  covered  with  a  red  and  white  check- 
ered cloth,  the  plastic,  picnic  kind  they  sell  at  Walmart.  The  table  in  under  a 
low  branch  of  a  huge  tree,  and  just  beyond  that  there  is  a  white  and  green 
lawn  chair.  There  is  someone  in  the  chair.  All  she  sees  is  the  back  of  his 
head  and  his  bare  shoulders  above  the  woven  mesh  of  the  chair.  Off  to  her 
right,  and  still  ahead  of  her  is  a  tiny  shack  she  thinks  must  be  an  outhouse, 
thank  the  Lord. 

"Excuse  me,"  she  says. 

The  figure,  Bruce,  doesn't  hear  her,  and  she  can  see  by  his  motion 
he  is  raising  a  gun  to  his  shoulder.  She  jumps  when  it  goes  off,  and  a  can 
bounces  off  a  stump  a  ways  in  front  of  him. 

"Excuse  me,"  she  says  louder. 

Bruce  is  pouring  something  from  the  small  end  of  a  cow  horn  down 
the  barrel  of  the  gun.  He  is  completely  bald  from  the  back.  He  stops  and 
turns  slightly.  He  starts  to  jump  from  the  chair  as  his  face  finally  turns  to- 
ward her,  as  though  wanting  to  run.  He  never  gets  completely  up. 

"Damn,  lady,"  he  says.  "You  trying  to  give  me  a  heart  attack? 
Damn."  He  puts  his  hand  to  his  forehead  and  leans  back  into  the  chair  hard, 
looking  over  his  shoulder  at  her.  He  is  wearing  thick  wire  frame  glasses. 
He  then  turns  back  to  his  gun.  He  puts  a  tiny  ball  on  the  end  of  the  barrel 
and  pokes  is  down  with  a  long  rod. 

"Scared  the  hell  out  of  me,"  he  says,  his  back  to  her.  Thought  you 
were  a  bear,  or  booger  man.  I  don't  know  what."  He  raises  the  gun  again, 
and  even  though  she  is  ready,  she  still  jumps  when  it  goes  off.  Another  can 
bounces  off  the  stump. 

"I  need  to  borrow  your  facilities,"  she  say,  feeling  her  face  turn  red. 

"What's  that?"  he  asks.  "I'm  sorry,  can't  hear  too  good.  It's  the 
gun,  I  guess.  What  do  you  need?" 

"Your  facilities.  A  bathroom." 

"I'm  afraid  if  you  came  down  here  for  a  bathroom,  you're  shit  out  of 
luck,  pardon  the  expression."  He  puts  the  powder  horn  to  the  end  of  the  bar- 
rel, then  takes  it  back  down,  turning  around  to  look  at  her,  then  past  her,  into 
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the  woods  where  she  came  from.  "Why  did  you  come  down  here?" 

She  shrugs,  and  it's  like  her  neck  gets  stuck  between  her  shoulders. 
She  leans  a  little  forward  and  says,  "Please,  a  bathroom,  or  something." 

"Go  around  the  other  side  of  the  house  there."  He  points  to  the 
shack. 

She  doesn't  move. 

"I  won't  look,"  he  says,  and  concentrates  on  his  gun.  His  face  is 
clean  shaven,  just  like  his  head.  She  wonders  why  he  isn't  wearing  a  shirt. 
His  glasses  reflect  the  forest. 

She  walks  around  to  the  other  side  of  the  shack,  peeking  around  the 
corner  to  see  if  he  is  watching.  He  is  looking  down  the  barrel  of  the  gun 
again.  She  squats  next  to  the  house,  keeping  covered  with  her  skirt  as  well 
as  she  can  and  relieves  herself  with  a  sigh,  closing  her  eyes  and  folding  in- 
ward to  the  simple,  sweet  comfort.  The  gun  goes  off  again,  and  the  tail  of 
her  skirt  falls  against  the  wet  ground. 

When  she  comes  back  around  the  shack,  he  is  reloading  again.  She 
walks  closer,  at  last  able  to  catch  a  decent  breath  and  look  around  her.  She 
sees  he  isn't  a  boy,  but  at  least  thirty.   His  bare  feet  are  crossed  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  him.  He  eases  the  powder  horn  down,  and  it  hangs  by  a 
thin  cord  from  the  arm  of  the  chair,  next  to  a  fringed,  brown  leather  shot 
pouch.  He  raises  the  gun  from  his  lap,  and  he  is  naked. 

Completely  naked.  He  is  sitting,  uncaring,  in  front  of  her,  with  no 
clothes  on. 

"During  the  Civil  War  they  always  told  the  soldiers  to  go  into  battle 
with  a  full  bladder,"  he  says  absently,  raising  the  gun  again  to  his  shoulder. 
"After  every  fifteen  shots  or  so  these  old  muzzle  loaders  get  so  crusted  with 
burnt  powder  you  have  to  rinse  them  out." 

Rosalyn  had  never  seen  a  naked  man  in  broad  daylight  before.  On 
her  wedding  night  she  had  slinked  out  of  the  bathroom  wearing  a  sheer  neg- 
ligee, like  she  supposed  everyone  did,  but  Philip  had  already  turned  off  the 
light.  He  was  Holy  then,  and  to  the  point  of  being  Godly  in  all  things  now. 
All  things.  He  always  dressed  behind  closed  doors,  and  eventually  made  her 
so  self-conscious  she  even  wears  socks  just  to  walk  around  the  house. 

Bruce  is  naked.  There  is  no  denying  that. 

"Well,"  he  says,  "I'm  sorry.  I'm  hogging  the  only  chair  around  the 
place.   Wasn't  expecting  company."  He  stands,  and  offers  her  the  chair  with 
a  pointing  gesture. 

She  knows  she  should  sit,  she  knows  she  should  talk,  say  something. 
Heat  rises  in  her  neck  as  she  stands  before  him,  feeling  ashamed  for  him,  for 
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the  fact  he  must  not  realize  she  is  staring  at  him  and  there  is  nothing  close  by 
he  can  use  to  cover  his  body.  He  is  muscular,  hard  looking,  not  like  a  drug 
addict  is  supposed  to  look.  She  thinks  maybe  he  should  sit  down,  or  some- 
thing, wishes  there  were  a  towel  or  just  anything  she  could  give  him  to  cover 
himself  in  her  presence.  She  tries  to  think  of  a  comforting  phrase  to 
say  to  him  so  that  he  won't  feel  uneasy  because  of  his  nakedness. 

He  leans  the  gun  against  a  tree,  and  says,  "Can  I  get  you  something 
to  drink?  I  don't  have  ice,  but  I  keep  ajar  of  sun  tea  handy.  It  isn't  bad 
warm." 

He  pours  a  brown  liquid  from  a  gallon  jar  into  a  Dixie  cup  and 
walks  across  the  clean  ground  to  where  she  is  still  standing.  "Hope  you  like 
it  sweet." 

She  reaches  for  the  cup,  looking  down  in  the  direction  of  his  hand, 
unwillingly  beyond  his  hand,  and  spills  the  tea. 

"Look,"  he  says.  "I  can  see  you're  uncomfortable  here.  I  don't 
know  why  you  came,  but  I  didn't  invite  you.  I'm  here  for  a  reason,  and  it's 
nobody's  business  but  mine.  So,  you're  welcome  to  leave,  and  no  hard  feel- 
ings, okay?" 

He  turns  away  from  her,  retrieves  his  gun,  goes  back  to  his  chair  and 
begins  reloading,  as  though  she  isn't  there. 

"How  can  I  get  to  Sylvie's  house  from  here,"  she  says  in  a  hoarse 
whisper.  "I'm  stuck.  I  need  help.  Lord  have  mercy,  I  need  help." 

He  points  up  a  trail  without  turning  around.  He  raises  the  gun  to  his 
shoulder,  and  the  muzzle  blast  is  a  dull  clap  against  her  eardrums. 

She  starts  up  the  trail  in  the  direction  he  had  pointed,  and  feels  a 
swelling  in  her  throat.  More  than  anything,  what  Bruce  needs  is  to  feel  the 
comfort  of  arms  around  him,  to  be  told  he  is  loved,  just  to  be  told  he  is 
loved,  but  she  is  stuck,  and  must  find  help. 

She  enters  Sylvie's  yard  on  the  side  of  the  house  by  the  kitchen. 
Sylvie  and  Fred  come  out  on  the  porch  together,  Fred  with  a  dishtowel  in  his 
hand  and  still  chewing. 

"Oh,  mercy  sakes,"  says  Sylvie.  "You  went  down  there  anyway, 
didn't  you.  Yes,  you  did,  I  can  see  it  in  your  face." 

Fred  laughs,  putting  the  dishtowel  in  front  of  his  mouth  to  keep  the 
unswallowed  food  in.  He  laughs  until  he  starts  coughing.  "I  bet  you  that's  a 
new  one  for  a  preacher's  wife,  ain't  it?"  he  says  after  he  clears  his  throat. 

"Come  in  here  Rosalyn,  let  me  get  you  something  cold  to  drink.  I 
told  you  not  to  go  down  there.  Mercy  sakes."  Sylvie  rushes  down  the  steps 
and  takes  her  arm  to  help  guide  her  into  the  house. 
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Rosalyn  drinks  ice  water  and  sits  for  a  minute  on  their  couch, 
breathing  hard  and  smoothing  at  her  sweat  blotted  hair.   Bruce's  head  was 
completely  bald.  Completely.  For  a  minute  she  stares  at  a  perfectly  square 
mirror  that  hangs  above  Sylvie's  TV.  Fred  and  Sylvie  sit  beside  her  as 
though  they  think  she  might  read  them  a  Bible  story.  She  tells  Fred  that  her 
car  is  stuck  down  by  the  cow  pen. 

Fred  whistles  low.  "Well,  I'll  see  what  I  can  do.  You  stay  here.   I'll 
just  get  him  to  help  me.  I  kinda  like  the  boy.   I  like  his  style."  He  smiles 
and  winks  at  Rosalyn,  and  she  almost  drops  the  glass  of  water.  As  he  cranks 
up  the  tractor  she  hears  him  laugh,  then  shout  "HI-HO  SYLVIE"  above  the 
thrashing  drum-beat  of  the  engine. 

Sylvie  looks  at  the  floor.  "That's  how  he  tells  me  'bye,'"  she  says. 
"Fred's  a  little  crude  sometimes,  but  he  don't  mean  any  harm." 

Rosalyn  drinks  her  water,  and  Sylvie  sits  for  a  while  before  she 
says,  "You  need  more  ice,  don't  you?"  She  reaches  for  the  glass.  Rosalyn 
pulls  it  back  and  shakes  her  head,  not  wanting  Sylvie  to  leave.  Sylvie  looks 
at  the  floor  again,  and  says  quietly,  "You  won't  tell  anybody,  will  you?  I 
mean,  that's  my  sister's  son,  and  well,  I  just  don't  think  anybody'd  under- 
stand." 

Rosalyn  wants  to  know  why  he's  naked,  but  so  far  Sylvie  hasn't 
come  right  out  and  said,  "naked,"  so  she  wonders  if  there  might  be  some- 
thing else  they  are  talking  about,  like  maybe  him  having  shaved  his  head. 
Or  maybe  something  else  other  than  that,  even,  instead  of  him  being  down  in 
the  woods  bald  and  naked.  Maybe  there's  something  else  he  does  with 
clothes  on  that's  embarrassing. 

"I  won't  tell  anybody,"  she  says. 

Sylvie  covers  her  mouth  and  giggles.  "I  made  the  same  mistake 
about  a  week  ago,"  she  says,  looking  away  from  Rosalyn.  "Fred  told  me 
don't  go,  cause  I  might  get  shot,  what  with  that  gun  going  off  all  the  time.  I 
waited  for  a  spell  when  he  wasn't  shooting,  and  took  him  some  biscuits. 
Well,  there  he  was,  stretched  out  on  an  army  cot,  right  out  in  the  God's 
green  open,  for  anybody  with  eyes  to  see.  He  was  asleep  I  guess.  I  didn't 
leave  the  biscuits,  either.  Threw  them  to  the  chickens.  Now  every  time  I 
make  biscuits  I.  .  .  well,  never  mind."  She  covers  her  mouth  and  snickers 
again.  "My,  my,  my,"  she  says.  "I'm  half  a  hundred  and  more,  and  never 
seen  anything  to  match  that." 

"Is  he,  you  know,  like  that  all  the  time?"  Rosalyn  asks,  finally  con- 
vinced they're  talking  about  the  same  thing. 

"Far  as  I  know.   I  ain't  been  back,  and  don't  intend  to  go.  Sooner  he 
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leaves,  the  better,  before  somebody  else  finds  out."  She  looks  at 
Rosalyn  from  the  corner  of  her  eye.  "Dear,  you  wouldn't  tell  this,  now 
would  you?  All  I  need  is  a  parade  of  people  traipsing  out  by  my  barn 
wantin'  to  do  visitation  on  my  poor  sister's  naked  son." 

Rosalyn  leans  into  the  cushions  of  the  couch  and  wonders  what  it 
would  be  like  to  have  been  a  nurse.  Philip  refused  to  go  into  the  hospital  for 
hemorrhoid  surgery  because  he  heard  there  would  be  nurses  in  the  operating 
room.  She  happens  to  know  nurses  have  to  bathe  naked  men. 

Just  when  she's  wondering  about  what  it  takes  to  become  a  nurse, 
Fred  drives  back  on  the  tractor  and  yells  at  her  that  her  car  in  on  the  road, 
ready  to  go. 

Rosalyn  tells  Philip  she  has  a  migraine.  The  good  thing  about  pain 
is  nobody  else  can  see  or  feel  how  bad  it  is.  He  brings  her  iced  tea  and 
Tylenol.  She  watches  the  tears  of  condensation  drift  down  the  glass  like  ap- 
pendages, free  and  of  their  own  will.  He  fixes  supper,  a  sandwich,  and 
leaves  her  in  the  bed,  propped  up  on  pillows,  to  eat  alone. 

Philip  always  takes  his  showers  at  night.  He  locks  the  door  before 
he  runs  the  water.  While  he  is  in  the  bathroom  Rosalyn  undresses  and  puts  a 
flannel  night  gown  on  over  her  underwear.  She  looks  at  the  door  of  the 
bathroom  and  tries  the  knob  quietly.  It  is  locked.  Her  body  tingles  as  she 
thinks  of  finding  the  little  wire  key  and  popping  the  lock.  The  water  is  run- 
ning, she  can  hear  him  singing.  She  can  say  she  feels  sick  to  her  stomach, 
had  to  get  to  the  commode  just  in  case.  She  could  be  standing  by  the  com- 
mode when  he  steps  out  of  the  shower  like  she  is  going  to  throw  up,  and  he 
might  be  so  concerned  he  would  forget  he  doesn't  have  clothes  on.  Her 
chest  hurts  from  breathing  so  hard.  She  is  in  the  bed  before  he  comes  out  of 
the  bathroom  in  his  pajamas,  and  turns  out  the  light.  She  pretends  to  be 
asleep  as  he  crawls  under  the  covers  on  his  side. 


She  hears  the  basketball  thumping  on  the  church  parking  lot  before 
she  has  finished  her  second  cup  of  coffee,  and  knows  that  the  doors  to  the 
church  are  locked.  She  looks  out  the  kitchen  window  and  sees  the  little  boys 
shooting  baskets.  The  dull  thud  of  their  dribbling  passes  through  the  air  like 
a  primal  drumming,  broken  now  and  then  by  the  metallic  clank  of  the  ball 
hitting  the  rim.  The  first  cars  will  start  driving  up  for  Sunday  School  in 
about  an  hour.  Philip  will  go  out  soon  and  tell  the  boys  to  leave,  then  turn 
on  the  air-conditioning  in  the  building.  The  rest  of  his  morning  will  be  spent 
at  the  church.  She  is  to  lead  her  Sunday  School  class,  as  always. 

Bruce  didn't  have  a  car,  that  she  could  see  anyway.  He  couldn't  get 
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to  church  if  he  had  to. 

She  dresses  in  the  spare  bedroom  where  her  Sunday  clothes  are, 
then  goes  out,  without  make-up,  and  watches  the  boys  for  a  minute  before 
Philip  comes  out.  She  knows  even  if  Sylvie  decides  to  come  this  morning 
she  won't  even  check  to  see  if  Bruce  needs  a  ride. 

The  older  boy  tries  to  dunk  and  the  ball  gets  away  from  him,  bounc- 
ing straight  toward  her.  "Do  you  boys  need  a  ride  to  somewhere?"  she  asks 
suddenly.  She  slaps  the  ball  with  her  palm,  back  in  his  direction.  It  leaves  a 
gritty  smudge  on  her  hand. 

The  older  boy  retrieves  the  ball  and  keeps  shooting.  The  smaller 
one  just  looks  at  her. 

"1  can  take  you  somewhere,"  she  says,  knocking  the  dirt  loose  with 
her  other  hand.  "Home  if  you  want.  To  the  store.  Let  me  get  my  keys." 

She  meets  Philip  at  the  front  door.  He  has  on  his  suit,  and  looks 
ready  for  Sunday  School. 

"Those  boys  need  a  ride  to  the  store,  for  their  mama,"  she  says.  "I 
guess  it's  the  least  I  can  do." 

Philip  nods  and  smiles  at  her  as  he  walks  by. 

"I  hope  I  don't  have  trouble  with  that  low  tire,"  she  says  as  he  walks 
toward  the  church.  "It  needs  air,"  she  shouts  to  his  back.  She  feels  a  weak- 
ness in  her  arms,  a  tingling,  and  her  heart  pounds  so  hard  she  is  afraid  he 
might  see  it  through  her  dress  if  he  turns  around.  He  doesn't. 

The  boys  have  already  started  down  the  street.  They  know  what  it 
means  when  Philip  comes  out  of  the  house  holding  his  Bible  on  Sunday 
morning.  She  watches  him  close  the  door  behind  him  before  going  back  out. 

She  cranks  the  car  and  drives  slowly  by  them,  waving;  she  watches 
in  the  rear  view  mirror  as  they  get  smaller  and  smaller. 

The  trail  in  the  woods  is  harder  to  find  than  she  remembers.  She 
misses  it  the  first  time,  then  turns  around  to  come  back.  She  knows  not  to  go 
down  the  hill  in  the  car.  She  wishes  she  had  baked  something,  but  then  he 
wouldn't  have  time  to  eat  it  and  get  dressed  for  church  and  be  on  time.  They 
would  have  to  leave  as  soon  as  he  can  get  ready.   Rosalyn  wonders  who  will 
teach  her  class  if  she  is  a  few  minutes  late.  She  should  have  come  earlier. 

She  sits  in  the  car  with  the  window  down  and  listens  for  the  gun. 
All  she  hears  is  a  mocking  bird.  Somewhere  down  in  the  bottom  a  crow 
yells,  "come,  come,  come.1"  If  he  hasn't  had  anybody  to  talk  to  since  the  last 
time  she  was  here,  then  certainly  he  will  be  glad  to  see  her.   He  probably 
tries  talking  to  the  crows  just  out  of  loneliness. 

She  eases  the  door  shut  on  the  car  and  slowly  walks  to  the  edge  of 
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the  hill.  It  will  be  a  good  time  to  visit,  she  decides.  The  gun  hasn't  gone  off 
since  she  got  here.  Once  she  starts  down  the  hill  it  is  as  if  she  is  being 
pulled.  "Bruce,"  she  says  under  her  breath.  "Bruce,  Bruce."  She  has  to  call 
him  by  name,  be  friendly  and  familiar.  She  is  afraid  she  wasn't  friendly 
enough  last  time.  The  edge  of  the  clearing  with  the  little  house  is  closer  than 
she  remembered.  The  crow  flies  off  from  the  far  edge  of  the  clearing  where 
Bruce  had  shot  the  cans,  yelling  a  loud  Caw,  caw,  caw.  She  stops  and  tried 
to  spot  him,  Bruce,  before  going  any  farther.  She  wants  to  yell,  let  him 
know  she  is  here  so  she  doesn't  startle  him  again.  The  chair  is  in  the  same 
place.  The  tea  jar  is  missing.  She  walks  close  and  sees  the  door  to  the  shack 
is  partly  open.  She  wants  to  call  to  him,  but  can't.  Maybe  he  went  into  the 
woods.  She  thinks  he  may  come  back  any  minute,  and  so  she  walks  to  the 
chair,  lets  her  hand  rest  on  the  frayed  webbing  and  aluminum  frame  a 
minute,  then  sits  down.  The  webbing  creaks.  It  is  quiet  down  here.  Peace- 
ful. She  closes  her  eyes  and  feels  the  heat  of  the  morning  touch  her.  She 
loosens  the  top  button  of  her  dress  and  straightens  her  legs.  She  kicks  off 
her  shoes  and  pops  small  chunks  of  clay  from  the  cracked  ground  with  her 
toes.  A  big  black  ant  speeds  past  her  foot  and  disappears  in  one  of  the 
cracks. 

It  is  so  peaceful,  she  thinks  she  could  sleep,  then  opens  her  eyes,  not 
wanting  him  to  find  her  that  way.  She  gets  up  to  look  around.  She  knocks 
on  the  door  and  softly  whispers  his  name.  "Bruce,"  she  says,  then  louder, 
"Bruce,  it's  me,  Rosalyn." 

She.  looks  in  the  cabin,  and  it  is  empty.  What  did  he  have  in  there 
anyway,  she  wonders.  She  looks  around.  No  pots,  no  pans.  A  few  slices  of 
bread  sit  in  a  red  wrapper.  She  pulls  open  the  plastic  and  looks  inside;  the 
bread  is  green. 

Nothing  else  is  here.  Outside,  she  looks  for  the  gun,  anything  to 
show  he  is  around.  There  is  nothing.  Even  the  empty  cans  have  been  picked 
up.  She  stands  behind  the  chair  and  wonders  if  he  is  fully  cured.  She  points 
her  finger  toward  the  stump  where  the  cans  had  been,  and  says  "Pow," 
softly.  It  is  getting  warmer.  The  sun  filters  at  a  slant  through  the  trees.  She 
loosens  her  belt  and  massages  her  waist  where  it  have  bound  against  her 
flesh.  She  sits  in  his  chair  and  leans  back,  letting  her  head  ease  against  the 
cool  metal  of  the  chair,  and  stares  straight  up.  Above  her  is  a  bare  limb, 
smooth  and  thick  as  her  arm.  It  only  takes  a  second  for  her  to  pull  the  dress 
over  her  head,  and  hang  it  on  the  limb,  before  she  sits  back  in  his  chair. 
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StormBrexoing 

The  aftenoon  stews  humid  in  its  own  juices 
And  the  scent  of  ozone  oozes  from  the  streets, 
A  thick  torpid  threat  of  rain  until 

Lightning  etches  downward, 

An  electric  cord  yanking 

A  thin  wax  curtain  of  rain  until 

The  wind  presses  trees  into  grotesque  half-forms, 
Shifting  lichens  etched  greenly  on  the  curb, 
And  umbrellas  bloom  from  plasticked  stems, 
rain-starved  blossoms. 

Raindrops  send  echoes  of  themselves  pebbling 
Into  puddledcollections  seeping  into  ground 
Devoid  of  all  but  asphalt 

And  the  cars  drag  long  sweeping  skirts  of  water 
As  the  clouds  boil  and  gasp, 
The  rolling  of  God's  stinking  breath  on  the  hori- 
zon. 


jRevin  J.  Bourque 
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The  Tfctt  ofTfrmnit 

The  sky's  been  red,  and  tired 
Sometimes  white,  and  mad 
At  times  the  sky  was  mired 
And  it  rained  and  groaned  so  sad 

At  times  the  wind  came  down 
From  a  sky  so  full  of  power 
And  lightning  bolt  and  thunder  shake 
To  fall  the  strongest  tower 

But  I  have  seen,  with  pleasant  sigh 

A  beauty  so  complete 

From  a  sky  so  bright,  and  warm,  and  breezy 

As  the  sun  came  down  to  sleep 


Antkonu  ft\l(Kzzo 
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TktfiiVerofTrutk 


I  ntVtrftlt  tkt  loyft 

ne^erfelt  loVe  in  my  soul 

in  my  Wdkina  ([reams 

I k(u(  seen  so  many  beautiful  tkinas 

(jfl,ze.({  towards  tkt  sea 

Stooc[  in  tkt  ^riVina  rain 

lyraye^  to  CfO^ 

I  close<{  my  eyes 

Tke  Wino[  Was  coot  aaainst  my  nake((  shin 

I  climhe^  a  cliff  to  W  newer  to  C^o^ 

wko  looke({  at  me  indifferently 

I  closed  my  eyes 

Tke  sun  Warmed^ 

my  fate  ano\  I  saw  tkt  sou  rce 

of  all  life 

it  (jlimmere^  in  tkt  sun 

so  beautiful 


so  clear 

It  Welcome^  mt 


tkt  first  Welcome  I  ka({  in  all  my  years 
bec1cone({  me  nearer 
I  ({oVe  in 
1  care((  not  if 
1  took  my  last  Weatk 
1  was  kome 
lfoun((  my  motker 
Hy  true  motktr  wko  Welcome^  me 
bao[e  me  to  stay  forever 
toyut  c(oWn  my  Weary  tkinas 
ana[  come 

I  kaVe  }?een  traVelina  my  wkole  life 
loohina  for  a  place  to  rest 
to  put  a[oWn  my  Weary  keart  an([  soul 
I coula[  lie  kere  forever 
ana[  I  c(ia[ 

I  a[iea[,  my  eyes  oven 
soul  upliftea[ 

I kaa[founa[a  place  at  last. 
Anonymouns 
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The  Gray  Matter:  The  Rhetoric-as-Epistemic  Controversy 

I.     The  Meanings  of  the  RhttorkHU-Epistemk  Debate.  A  Setting  of  Sides 

The  question  of  the  source  and  status  of  human  knowledge  has 
evaded  scholars  of  all  fields  since  the  fifth  century  BCE  (Bizzell  et.  al.  1). 
The  central  point  of  contention  of  this  ancient  debate  involves  the  connec- 
tion between  language  and  the  creation  of  human  understanding.  The  two 
opposing  perspectives  divide  along  claims  that  rhetoric  actually  generates 
knowledge  and  that  rhetoric  only  accesses  information  from  a  separate  ob- 
jective reality  (Brodie  Graves  106).  Heather  Brodie  Graves  has  attempted 
(in  her  article  "Rhetoric  and  the  Reality  in  the  Process  of  Scientific  Inquiry") 
to  break  the  historic  gridlock  by  shifting  the  focus  from  the  existence  of  uni- 
versal facts  to  how  language  is  used  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It 
seems  practical  to  make  this  methodological  modification  since  there  is  no 
way  to  actually  verify  the  existence  of  such  a  removed  objective  reality. 
Brodie  Graves  evaluates  the  role  of  rhetoric  in  the  study  of  physics  as  a  test 
case  of  its  contribution  to  general  human  understanding.  The  rationale  be- 
hind her  approach  is  that  the  field  of  physics  would  be  the  most  difficult 
demonstration  of  rhetorical  epistemology,  since  it  is  founded  upon  a  scien- 
tific method  which  demands  "raw"  data  as  warrants  for  any  claims  (107). 
Her  conclusion  that  rhetoric  both  assists  in  the  presentation  of  discoveries 
and  produces  knowledge  (that  both  sides  of  the  debate  are  correct)  was 
based  upon  her  observation  of  independent  physics  experiments  (107).  In 
the  introduction  of  her  findings,  Brodie  Graves  relies  upon  metaphorical 
comparison  to  the  scientific  discovery  of  the  1920's  that  light  consists  of 
both  particles  and  waves  (106).  Just  as  scientists  had  difficulty  interpreting 
data  which  was  anti-thetical  to  scientific  theory  of  the  time  in  its  suggestion 
that  light  is  a  particle  and  a  wave,  rhetoricians  can  not  comprehend  the  pos- 
sibility that  rhetoric  functions  as  a  generator  and  filter  of  knowledge.  Some 
scholars  insist  that  rhetoric  acts  as  a  particle  by  helping  seekers  and  writers 
present  new  concepts,  while  others  defined  rhetoric  as  a  wave  which  flowl- 
ingly  combines  old  ideas  into  new  knowledge  (Brodie  Graves  106).  Brodie 
Graves  attempts  to  reach  a  compromise  between  both  sides  of  the  debate 
when,  in  actuality,  a  new  idea  needs  to  be  infused  into  it.  The  poststructural- 
ist  theory  that  the  audience  in  a  rhetorical  situation  has  an  actively  creative 
function  validates  the  stochastic  wish  to  credit  rhetoric  with  epistemological 
properties  and  avoids  the  problems  of  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  In  or- 
der to  fully  gauge  the  accuracy  of  these  statements,  however,  it  is  necesary 
to  explore  the  roots  of  each  side  of  the  argument. 
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II.  A  Critique  o|  the  Empiricist  Position,  b  Rhetoric  Merely  o  Tool  in  the  Acquisition  of  the  Ultimate  Truth! 

In  his  work,  On  Nature,  Gorgias  of  Leotini  stresses  that  human  ex- 
periences of  reacting  with  the  world  and  the  communication  of  those  experi- 
ences are  blurred  by  the  value-laden  properties  of  language  (Bizzell  et.  al. 
38).  The  only  knowledge  available  to  us,  he  continued,  is  an  annotated  form 
of  the  true  reality  (38).  He  contended  that  humanity  must  disregard  its  limi- 
tations in  order  to  function  intellectually  (38).  At  the  turn  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  mathematician  and  philosopher  Francis  Bacon  went  a  step  beyond 
Gorgias'  conclusion  by  stating  that  the  truth  is  initially  skewed  by  human 
sensory  flaws  and  then  blurred  by  the  linguistic  system  (10).  He  defined  the 
role  of  rhetoric  according  to  how  its  components  (invention,  arrangement, 
style,  memory,  and  delivery)  could  help  humanity  to  better  understand  its 
search  for  knowledge  (10).   He  suggested  that  careful  observation  could 
conquer  our  limitations  and  then  reveal  the  truth  of  things  to  be  disseminated 
through  rhetoric  (10).  Another  believer  in  the  empiricist  side  of  the  episte- 
mological  issue  was  John  Locke.  He  offered  the  most  concise  explanation 
that  language  is  inherently  disruptive  because  it  depends  upon  the  imaginary 
concept  of  generalities  (10).  This  dependence  eliminates  any  guarantees  that 
an  idea  represented  with  a  word  will  mean  the  same  thing  to  everyone  (10). 
A  final  subscriber  to  this  side  of  the  issue  was  Pierre  de  la  Ramee  or  Peter 
Ramus  (Bizzell  et.  al.  559).  Born  in  1 5 1 5  in  France,  his  works  on  rhetoric 
were  composed  long  before  Bacon  and  Locke's.  His  main  quarrel  with  the 
notion  that  rhetoric  can  actually  create  knowledge  was  that  the  employment 
of  emotive  appeals  and  other  persuasive  techniques  had  no  place  in  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  (558).  The  proposals  of  these  four  masterminds  -  Gorgias, 
Francis  Bacon,  John  Locke,  and  Peter  Ramus  -  represent  the  main  elements 
of  the  position  that  rhetoric  is  only  an  available  method  of  obtaining  knowl- 
edge which  exists  outside  human  experience.  While  analyzing  all  of  the 
specifics  of  each  of  these  great  thinkers  would  require  volumes,  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  summarized  position  of  each  is  an  attainable  goal  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paper.  In  regards  to  Francis  Bacon's  observation  that  a  con- 
scious effort  to  circumvent  our  sensory  flaws  would  allow  the  "true"  form  of 
subject  "X"  to  be  understood  and  then  presented  to  the  community  through 
rhetoric,  it  seems  that  such  a  proposal  is  circular  in  logic.  Bacon's  founding 
claim  is  that  languages  always  distorts  our  perceptions.  Therefore,  even  af- 
ter the  most  careful  attempts  to  override  such  limitations,  the  product  of  dis- 
covery would  inevitably  be  distorted  at  the  point  in  which  language  is  em- 
ployed. This  can  be  seen  to  be  true  when  the  process  Bacon  proposes  is 
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imagined.  First,  a  person  would  perceive  "X."  Then,  he  or  she  would  at- 
tempt to  avoid  his  or  her  own  sensory  flaws  by  employing  the  same  linguis- 
tic methods  which  caused  those  flaws  to  begin  with.  Gorgias'  conclusions 
that  people  must  make  an  effort  to  correct  their  misconceptions  is  equally 
flawed  in  that  the  method  they  will  choose  will  always  be  linguistic.  Neither 
of  these  thinkers  effectively  defeat  the  idea  that  language  is  the  only  con- 
veyor of  information  available  to  humanity  and,  therefore,  will  indefinitely 
play  a  role  in  the  process  of  thought.  Perhaps  in  the  realization  of  these  crit- 
icisms, John  Locke  attempted  to  explain  the  specific  failure  of  language  in 
communication. 

His  argument  that  the  practice  of  generalization  distorts  the  actual 
form  of  true  knowledge  reveals  the  central  weakness  of  the  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge the  ability  of  rhetoric  to  create  understanding  because  it  necessi- 
tates the  question  of  the  very  existence  of  any  objective  reality.  For  if,  as  he 
contended,  no  two  people  can  ever  hold  the  same  meaning  of  subject  "X" 
since  generalities  add  imaginary  qualities,  there  can  be  no  verification  that 
the  original  of  true  form  of  UX"  actually  exists.  Locke  neglected  (or  possi- 
bly refused  as  did  the  scientists  of  the  1920's  when  confronted  with  the  par- 
ticle/wave dilemma)  to  consider  the  possibility  that  the  "imaginary"  con- 
cepts portrayed  by  generalizations  are  accurate  visions  of  the  only  form  of 
subject  "X."  Although  it  is  clear  that,  at  this  point  in  time,  there  is  no  way  to 
prove  either  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  ultimate  reality,  there  is 
still  room  for  speculation.  Peter  Ramus'  approach  to  the  problem  was  to  ac- 
cept that  the  use  of  language  is  unavoidable,  but  to  dispute  the  type  of  lan- 
guage used  in  rhetoric  as  the  appropriate  means  of  discovering  truth. 

His  argument  that  the  persuasive  nature  of  rhetoric  denies  it  the  abil- 
ity to  produce  true  knowledge  is  in  complete  opposition  to  the  foundation  of 
academic  theory.  Modern  education  has  come  to  value  the  notion  that  stu- 
dents who  successfully  convey  thought  through  speaking  and  writing  must 
understand  these  thoughts  to  do  so.  This  theory  is  based  on  the  Socratic  no- 
tion that  the  true  rhetorician  can  only  be  effective  when  he  or  she  holds  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  subject  at  hand.  In  order  to  persuade  some- 
one of  a  concept,  a  speaker/writer  must  be  able  to  identify  the  most  success- 
ful portrayal  of  subject  "X."  For  Ramus  to  be  correct  would  be  to  doom  cer- 
tain speakers  and  their  listeners  to  failure  in  communication,  since  the  reality 
of  human  thought  requires  appeals  both  to  the  reason  and  the  senses. 

The  harshness  of  this  criticism  should  not  reflect  the  singular  failure 
of  this  side  of  the  epistemological  debate,  however.  As  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  section,  the  stochastic  position  has  its  shortcomings  as  well. 
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3 .    A  Critique  of  the  Stodiosnc  Position:  b  Rhetoric  the  True  Source  of  Human  Knowledge? 

Remembered  as  one  of  the  founding  fathers  of  rhetoric  and  the  study 
of  its  application  to  society,  the  philosopher  Isocrates  believed  the  art  of 
public  speaking  and  rhetoric  to  be  the  prerequisite  for  thought  (Bizzell  et.  al. 
43).  The  rationale  for  this  theory  was  that  the  process  of  associating  a  term 
with  the  corresponding  idea  sharpens  the  same  comparative  skills  needed  for 
analysis  (46).  A  follower  of  Isocrates'  teachings,  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero, 
focused  more  on  the  aspect  of  effective  rhetoric  as  the  production  of  height- 
ened emotion  and  the  usage  of  various  styles  of  speech.  His  philosophy  was 
that  a  rhetorician  should  be  able  to  utilize  many  forms  of  persuasion  in  order 
to  fully  grasp  the  entire  meaning  of  subject  "X"  (195).  As  may  be  recalled 
from  the  previous  section,  Cicero  and  Ramus'  views  are  in  complete  opposi- 
tion. The  most  blatant  supporter  of  the  idea  that  rhetoric  constructs  knowl- 
edge was  Giambattista  Vico  who  was  born  in  1668  in  Naples  (711).  His  ma- 
jor works  consisted  of  criticisms  of  Descartes  for  focusing  on  mathematics 
and  science  as  the  only  legitimate  sources  of  knowledge  (711).  He  argued 
that  the  Cartesian  method  of  division  stifles  the  analogical  thinking  that  gen- 
erates insight  by  focusing  on  isolated  particles  of  knowledge  (711).  Vico 
believed  that  rhetoric  provides  a  better  philosophy  of  knowledge  since  all 
understanding  is  based  upon  convictions  (711).  The  works  of  Isocrates,  Ci- 
cero, and  Vico  explicate  the  central  tenets  of  the  stochastic  position.  They 
also,  however,  share  the  misleading  characteristics  of  insisting  upon  the  truth 
of  their  theories. 

The  first  point  of  contention  with  the  stochastics  deals  with 
Isocrates'  notion  that  the  skill  of  persuasion  sharpens  the  analytic  talents  of 
the  speaker/writer.  While  this  argument  may  be  a  very  sound  reason  for 
how  rhetoric  influences  the  knowledge  of  the  speaker/writer,  it  does  nothing 
to  advance  the  notion  that  rhetoric  also  enhances  the  understanding  of  the 
listener/reader.  This  pipeline  model  of  rhetoric  places  the  power  of  creation 
in  the  hands  of  the  rhetor  alone  and  denies  the  inherent  value  of  audience 
participation.  The  empiricists'  main  contention  was,  in  fact,  a  dichotomy 
stemming  from  this  very  point.  The  first  branch  of  the  dichotomy  argued 
that  the  flexible  properties  of  language  deny  any  certainty  that  the  under- 
standing of  subject  "X"  for  the  listener/reader  will  be  the  identical  under- 
standing of  "X"  for  the  speaker/writer.  None  of  the  three  figureheads  men- 
tioned here  effectively  defeat  this  notion. 

The  second  criticism  of  the  views  presented  here  is  the  sec- 
ond branch  of  the  dichotomy  stemming  from  the  idea  that  there  is  no  way  of 
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knowing  of  the  differences  of  subject  "X"  in  the  minds  of  the  speaker/writer 
and  listener/reader.  An  inherent  danger  of  rhetoric  creating  persuasion-to- 
belief  rather  than  persuasion-to-knowledge  becomes  possible  with  the  use  of 
rhetoric.  The  use  of  rhetoric  by  a  speaker  who  has  bad  intentions  or  is  igno- 
rant can  be  detrimental  to  the  listener/reader  in  that  false  information  is  por- 
trayed as  true.  As  Plato  has  been  quoted  as  saying,  rhetoric's  inherent  evil  is 
that  it  "makes  the  lesser  case  appear  the  better"  (Bizzell  58).  It  is  for  this 
very  reason  that  Socrates  refused  to  accept  a  uniform  definition  of  rhetoric 
but,  instead,  divided  the  concept  into  true  and  false  rhetoric.  Understanding 
this  argument,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  stochastic  side  of  the  rhetoric-as- 
epistemic  debate  comes  closer  to  solving  the  ancient  rhetorical  mystery  than 
the  empiricist  side,  but  still  falls  short  of  an  acceptable  theory. 

4.    The  Poststructurolbt  Solution:  Audience  as  the  Musing  link 

Imagine  that  you  enter  a  parlor.  You  come  late.  When  you  arrive, 
others  have  long  preceded  you,  and  they  are  engaged  in  a  heated 
discussion,  a  discussion  too  heated  for  them  to  pause  and  tell  you 
exactly  what  it  is  about.  In  fact,  the  discussion  has  already  begun 
long  before  any  of  them  got  there,  so  that  no  on  present  is  quali- 
fied to  retrace  for  you  all  the  steps  that  had  gone  before.  You  lis- 
ten for  a  while,  until  you  decide  that  you  have  caught  the  tenor  of 
the  argument;  then  you  put  in  your  oar.  Someone  answers  you; 
you  answer  him;  another  comes  to  your  defense;  another  aligns 
himself  against  you,  to  either  the  embarrassment  or  gratification  of 
your  opponent,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  your  ally's  assis- 
tance. However,  the  discussion  is  interminable.  The  hour  grows 
late,  you  must  depart.  And  you  do  depart,  with  the  discussion  still 
vigorously  in  progress.  (Burke  79). 

Kenneth  Burke's  anecdote  of  the  parlor  conversation  is  the  perfect 
illustration  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  two  sides  of  the  epistemological  ques- 
tion. The  one  common  thread  between  the  stochastics  and  the  empiricists  is 
their  reliance  upon  a  managerial  understanding  of  rhetoric  in  which  the 
rhetor  manipulates  a  passive  audience  with  a  message.  Indeed,  the  one  ma- 
jor criticism  presented  earlier  of  the  stochastic  side  points  out  this  mishan- 
dling. 

The  poststructuralist  or  social  epistemic  theory  of  rhetorical  knowl- 
edge offers  a  third  (and  more  appealing)  dimension  to  the  debate  by  advanc- 
ing the  notion  that  the  audience  is  an  active  force  in  the  construction  of 
knowledge  (Porter  81).  The  roots  of  this  theory  are  seen  in  the  teachings  of 
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Socrates  on  dialectic,  but  it  is  not  completely  entailed  there.  The  Socratic 
method  still  focuses  on  the  leading  position  of  the  rhetor  and  only  employs 
audience  participation  to  help  the  rhetor  perform  his  task. 

The  advocates  of  this  alternative  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  their  contem- 
poraries by  preserving  the  inherent  value  of  audience.  First,  they  reject  the 
placement  of  the  burden  of  the  discovery  of  truth  solely  on  the  rhetor. 
Rather  than  conceiving  of  a  black  mass  audience,  poststructuralists  envision 
an  audience  community  (such  as  in  Burke's  parlor)  from  which  the  writer 
and  the  annotated  rhetoric  emerge  (81).  By  refusing  to  isolate  the  audience 
in  the  construction  of  a  rhetorical  message,  these  advocates  bring  rhetoric 
itself  to  life.  Second,  this  epistemic  concept  circumvents  the  problem  of  the 
existence  of  an  objective  reality.  If  there  is  an  objective  reality  separate 
from  human  understanding,  then  the  best  way  to  access  it  would  be  through 
the  multiple  perceptions  of  the  poststructuralist  mindset  rather  than  the  lim- 
ited view  of  the  rhetor  alone.  If  there  is  not  a  universal  truth,  this  new  theory 
proposes  a  legitimate  source  of  knowledge — the  interactions  of  people  using 
rhetoric.  Finally,  the  social  constructive  view  eliminates  the  danger  of  one 
rhetor  misleading  an  entire  audience.  This  theory  is  based  upon  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  since  the  discovery  of  each  piece  of  knowledge  is 
openly  examined  by  everyone  involved. 

V     (ondiM  Rhetoric  <u  d  Portidt  and  a  Urn 

Just  as  the  scientific  community  of  the  1920's  refused  to  accept  the 
alternative  possibility  that  light  is  both  a  particle  and  a  wave,  the  traditional 
adversaries  of  the  rhetoric-as-epistemic  debate  have  ignored  the  possibility 
of  the  audience  as  the  missing  link  in  the  knowledge  puzzle.  The  acceptance 
of  the  audience  as  a  constructive  force  verifies  the  stochastic  position  that 
rhetoric  creates  knowledge  from  a  progressive  standpoint. 

Instead  of  imagining  the  execution  of  rhetoric  as  an  assembly  line  of 
information  passing  from  the  rhetor  to  the  audience,  it  should  be  envisioned 
as  a  ray  of  light  connecting  the  rhetor  and  audience  and  changing  its  shape 
continually  between  them. 
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The  Three  step  Easy-to-use  H-a^dboote  {or  rtvuALvu$  Harmony  Lia. 
your  Soul  n\A,d  Meavuv^  Lia,  your  Life  .  .  .  The  Confucian  way 

"Confucius  said,  'A  man  who  has  a  beautiful  soul  always  has  some 
beautiful  things  to  say,  but  a  man  who  says  beautiful  things  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  a  beautiful  soul"'  (Yutang  52).  Likewise  a  person  who  illustrates 
the  ideals  of  Confucius'  teachings  in  only  one  aspect  of  his/her  life  is  not 
necessarily  the  ideal  person  of  which  Confucius  teaches.  It  is  impossible  to 
be  sincere  in  your  actions  and  illustrate  in  only  one  aspect  of  life  (political, 
social,  religious,  etc.)  the  ideals  in  Confucius'  teachings  because  Confucius 
teaches  us  to  find  harmony  with  the  universal  spirit  of  Truth,  to  develop  our 
true  selves  through  spirituality  and  education,  and  to  serve  others  through 
love  and  respect. 

Confucius  teaches  that  there  is  one  supreme  spirit  that  reigns  in  the 
universe.  It  is  the  spirit  of  everything  good;  ultimately  the  spirit  of  truth. 
"Absolute  truth  is  indestructible  .  .  .  eternal  .  .  .  self-existent .  .  .  infinite  .  .  . 
vast  and  deep"  (Yutang  125).  It  is  something  that  we  can  never  hold  or  ex- 
plain or  even  understand.  It  has  no  name,  although  for  comfort  some  people 
choose  to  refer  to  this  spirit  as  God,  Allah,  Brahman,  or  Yahweh.  "It  pro- 
duces them  and  does  not  claim  them  as  its  own;  it  does  all,  and  yet  does  not 
boast  of  it;  it  presides  over  all,  and  yet  does  not  control  them,"  (Andrea  90) 
describes  Lao-Tse.  Confucius'  teachings  reflect  that  in  order  to  have  true 
peace  in  our  lives  we  must  allow  this  spirit  of  truth  to  permeate  our  individ- 
ual souls:  "Truth  means  the  fulfillment  of  our  self,  and  moral  law  means 
following  the  law  of  our  being"  (Yutang  125).  Therefore,  we  find  this  har- 
mony only  by  following  the  natural  orderly  flow  of  things  in  the  universe: 
"Our  central  self  or  moral  being  is  the  great  basis  of  existence  and  harmony 
or  moral  order  is  the  universal  law  in  the  world"  (105).  We  will  know  com- 
pleteness only  when  our  spirit  is  in  tune  with  this  universal  spirit. 

After  we  allow  our  souls  to  harmonize  with  this  universal  spirit  we 
are  free  to  relinquish  our  facades  and  try  to  understand  who  we  truly  are: 
"He  who  learns  to  be  his  true  self  is  one  who  finds  out  what  is  good  and 
holds  fast  to  it"  ( 1 22).  This  can  only  be  done  after  we  have  let  down  our 
spiritual  barriers  and  allowed  the  Great  Spirit  to  fill  us  with  peace  and  truth. 
When  we  concentrate  on  the  truth  within  us  the  outward  reflection  is  virtue; 
"the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness,  goodness, 
faithfulness,  gentleness,  and  self-control"  (Galatians  5:22).   When  we  are 
true  to  ourselves  then  our  lives  become  harmonious  with  the  moral  law — the 
law  of  our  being.  Studying  the  people  who  came  before  us  can  teach  us 
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many  things  about  the  natural  law  of  our  being.  Confucius  teaches  that  in 
order  to  develop  our  true  selves  as  best  we  can  it  is  vital  that  we  have  a  wide 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  history,  "what  has  been  said  and  done  in  the 
world"  (Yutang  123).  However,  Confucius  is  adamant  that  we  can  not  sim- 
ply memorize  facts.  To  understand  history  we  must  "critically  .  .  .  inquire 
into  it;  carefully  .  .  .  ponder  over  it;  clearly  .  .  .  sift  it;  and  earnestly  .  .  .  carry 
it  out"  (123).  In  everything  we  do,  we  must  act  with  everything  we  have. 

Being  comfortable  with  ourselves  we  will  be  free  to  guide  other 
people  in  their  search  for  peace;  for  "the  moral  man,  by  living  a  life  of  sim- 
ple truth  and  earnestness,  alone  can  bring  peace  and  order  in  the  world" 
(134).  Confucius  calls  us  to  treat  people  with  ultimate  respect.  This  concept 
is  consistent  with  the  words  of  Jesus  which  read,  "in  everything,  do  to  others 
what  you  would  have  them  do  to  you  .  .  ."  (Matthew  7:12).  We  must  not  de- 
mean those  below  us,  nor  patronize  those  above  us.  We  must  learn  to  be 
open-minded  to  and  receptive  of  all  people.  By  becoming  secure  with  who 
we  are,  we  are  then  able  to  see  others  in  a  light  of  love  without  dogmatism, 
narrow-mindedness,  or  egotism  and  treat  them  in  a  manner  reflective  of  that 
security.  Likewise,  we  will  continue  to  find  contentment  and  satisfaction  in 
ourselves  by  serving  others  and  striving  constantly  to  help  people  feel  im- 
portant and  loved  and  respected.  Confucius  said  that  true  strength  of  charac- 
ter is  "to  be  patient  and  gentle,  ready  to  teach,  returning  not  evil  for  evil" 
(Yutang  107).  As  teachers  of  the  truth  we  must  guide  without  pulling,  urge 
without  suppressing,  and  open  the  way  without  leading.  Once  we  are  in  tune 
with  the  supreme  spirit  of  the  universe  and  we  understand  our  true  selves, 
we  must  strive  continually  to  better  ourselves  by  selflessly  encouraging  and 
building  up  everyone  around  us. 

From  Confucius  we  learn  that  there  is  an  ultimate  spirit  in  the  uni- 
verse who  guides  us  on  an  ultimate  path  of  truth  and  harmony.  This  "path  of 
duty  is  to  be  traced  to  its  origin  in  Heaven,  and  is  unchangeable,  while  the 
substance  of  it  is  provided  in  ourselves,  and  may  not  be  departed  from" 
(Leggee  385).  The  only  way  we  will  ever  know  true  peace  and  joy  is  by 
uniting  with  this  supreme  spirit  of  the  universe  on  a  journey  for  moral  excel- 
lence and  live  out  the  virtues  of  "integrity,  righteousness,  loyalty,  altruism, 
and  love"  (Yutang  129). 
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Many  of  the  early  storytellers  tell  the  famous  parable  where  greedy, 
evil  men  are  led  to  their  death  after  finding  a  pile  of  gold,  but  Chaucer  alone 
places  his  version  in  plague  times  (Beidler  257).  Geoffrey  Chaucer's  ver- 
sion of  this  parable,  The  Pardoner's  Tale,  is  an  allegory  in  which  three  rakes 
(debauched  rogues)  personify  greed,  gluttony,  and  sloth.  The  plot  of  the  tale 
is  meant  to  teach  the  moral  lesson  that  those  who  wantonly  practice  greed, 
gluttony,  and  sloth  will  eventually  experience  spiritual  (and  sometimes  phys- 
ical) death.  However,  the  narrator  of  the  tale,  the  Pardoner,  has  ulterior  mo- 
tives for  his  story  of  "morality"  that  warns  against  the  evils  of  overindul- 
gence. One  of  the  sins  of  overindulgence  that  he  warns  his  fellow  pilgrims 
of  is  the  dangers  of  drunkenness  (lines  228-56 1 ).  This  warning  is  comically 
ironic  in  that  the  Pardoner  succumbs  to  the  vices  of  strong  drink  as  he  begins 
his  tale.  In  so  doing,  he  inadvertently  reveals  himself  to  be  the  "vicious"  de- 
ceiver and  hypocrite  that  he  truly  is: 

And  in  Latyn  I  speke  a  wordes  fewe,  To  saffron  with 
my  predicacioun,  And  for  to  stire  hem  to  devocioun. 
Thanne  shewe  I  forth  my  longe  cristal  stones, 
Ycrammed  ful  of  cloutes  and  of  bones  (lines  344-349) . 
.  .  By  this  gaude  have  I  wonne,  yeer  by  yeer,  An  hun- 
dred mark  sith  I  was  pardoner  (389-390) ...  I  wol  noon 
of  the  apostles  countrefete;  I  wol  have  moneie,  wolle, 
chese,  and  whete,  Al  were  it  yeven  of  the  povereste 
page,  Or  of  the  povereste  wydwe  in  a  village,  Al  sholde 
hir  children  sterve  for  famyne  (447-451) .  .  .  Now  have  I 
dronke  a  draughte  of  corny  ale,  By  God,  I  hope  I  shal 
yow  telle  a  thyng  That  shal  by  reson  been  at  youre 
likyng.  For  though  myself  be  a  ful  vicious  man,  A 
moral  tale  yet  I  yow  telle  kan,  Which  I  am  wont  to 
preche  for  to  wynne  (456-461 ). 

The  Pardoner's  moral  demeanor  undergoes  a  radical  change  by  the  end  of 
his  tale  (after  he's  sobered-up  and  wants  to  sell  his  wares): 
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and  of  pride!  Alias,  mankynde,  how  may  is  bitide  That  to  thy 
creatour,  which  that  the  wrogthe  And  with  his  precious  herte- 
blood  thee  boghte,  Thou  art  so  fals  and  so  unkynde,  alia? 
(lines  895-903) .  .  .  Myn  hooly  pardoun  may  yow  alle  warice 
-  So  that  ye  offre  nobles  or  sterlynges  Or  elles  silver  broches, 
spoones,  rynges  (906-908) ...  I  yow  assoille  by  myn  heigh 
power,  Yow  that  wol  offre,  as  clene  and  eek  as  clear  As  ye 
were  born  (913-915) ...  I  woll  nat  deceyve  (590). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  tale  the  Pardoner  tells  us  that  he's  a  vicious  deceiver 
of  people;  now,  he  is  saying  that  he's  a  pious  and  holy  man  who  "will  not 
deceive  you."  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  hypocrite,  the  Pardoner  is 
an  expert  (when  fully  sober)  at  swindling  people  out  of  money.  With  this  in 
mind,  we  can  see  why  he  incorporates  the  Black  Death,  the  specific  title  for 
the  plague  of  1348-1350,  into  his  tale.  What  better  way  to  appeal  to  an  audi- 
ence's religious  fears  (and  coin  purse)  then  to  remind  them  of  the  very  real, 
very  lethal  presence  of  plague  that  exists  in  the  pilgrim's  part  of  the  world? 

Peter  G.  Beidler  tells  us  in  his  essay,  The  Plague  and  Chaucer 's 
Pardoner,  that 

The  plague  setting  makes  the  story  of  the  three  rioters  who 
seek  gold  and  find  death  more  fearful,  and  because  it  is  more 
fearful  the  story  works  to  the  benefit  of  the  avaricious  teller. 
To  see  why  this  is  so,  we  must  understand  that  in  the  Par- 
doner's exemplum  Death  is  selective.  Although  it  may  seem 
that  Death  is  indiscriminate,  in  the  tale  he  carries  off  only  the 
evil  and  spares  the  good.  Of  the  characters  who  appear  as 
individuals  in  the  story,  only  the  corrupt  are  slain:  the  three 
rioteers,  who  swear,  gamble,  fornicate,  and  drink;  and  their 
"felawe,,  (line  672),  who  had  apparently  been  one  of  the  same 
stamp,  for  he  was  drunk  when  Death  carried  him  off.   Indeed, 
one  of  the  rioteers  says  death  slays  "alle  oure  freends"  (754). 
The  taverner,  the  boy,  the  apothecary,  and  the  old  man  sur- 
vive, and  these,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  are  good  men.  (Beidler 
260-261) 

The  Pardoner's  portrayal  of  Death  is  very  different  from  the  plague  epi- 
demic that  it  personifies.  In  the  pages  that  follow,  I  will  discuss  the  many 
faces  of  Death  in  both  The  Pardoner 's  Tale  and  1 4th  century  Europe  -  from 
its  negative  and  positive  effects  on  the  land  and  society  it  ravaged  to  the 
vampire  legends  it  bred. 
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Peter  Beidler  raises  three  very  puzzling  questions  about  the 
connotation  of  plague  in  The  Pardoner's  Tale: 

If  there  is  a  terrible  plague,  why  are  the  three  rioters  having 
such  a  rousing  good  time  in  the  local  tavern?  How  does  that 
mysterious  pile  of  gold  come  to  appear,  unattended,  by  the 
oak  tree?  And  who  in  the  world  is  that  strange  old  man  who 
directs  them  to  it?  (258) 

In  answering  his  questions,  I  will  add  my  own  interpretations  to  the  solutions 
he  poses. 

First  of  all,  "why  are  those  three  rioters  carousing  in  the  tavern  when 
there  is  so  much  human  misery  and  death  in  the  land  about  them?"  (Beidler 
258)  In  Florence  of  1348,  there  existed  what  Giovanni  Boccaccio  called 
four  plague  "camps"  that  each  dealt  with  the  Black  Death  in  their  own  way. 
The  first  of  these  camps,  the  Florentines,  "lived  apart  from  everyone  else  .  . . 
and  ate  the  most  delicate  foods  and  drank  the  finest  of  wines  in  moderation. 
They  also  forbade  their  members  to  speak  of  or  listen  to  anything  said  about 
the  sick  and  the  dead  outside"  (Nikiforuk  50).  Thus,  this  group  dealt  with 
the  unbelievable  horrors  around  them  by  isolating  themselves  from  the  out- 
side world  and  adamantly  denying  the  plague's  existence.  After  all,  if  they 
acknowledged  the  plague's  existence,  they  would  begin  questioning  their 
faith  in  God  -  who  was  apparently  forsaking  His  faithful  followers  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  carnage. 

Then  there  were  the  "survivalists,"  who  "merely  fled,  not  caring 
about  anything  else  but  themselves"  (Nikiforuk  50).  This  group  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  unintentional  spreading  of  the  plague.  Many  of  this 
group  were  infected  with  the  disease  and  they  brought  it  with  them  wherever 
they  fled  to. 

Next,  we  have  "the  middle  of  the  road  gang,  [who]  went  about  their 
business  with  no  more  protection  than  garlands  of  flowers  and  spices,  trust- 
ing that  herbs  purified  the  brain,  banishing  the  stench  of  [their]  dead  neigh- 
bors" (Nikiforuk  50).  These  folks  had  the  same  mentality  as  their  contem- 
porary counterparts  who  tried  to  "wait  out"  a  hurricane.  Finally,  we  have 
the  group  that  Chaucer's  three  rakes  belonged  to  -  the  carefree,  reckless 
saps  who  "drank  too  much,  sang  loudly  and  believed  that  making  light  of 
everything  that  happened  was  the  best  medicine"  (Nikiforuk  50).  Unfortu- 
nately, death  had  literally  become  a  way  of  life,  and,  as  such,  people  had  to 
cope  with  it  the  best  way  they  knew  how. 
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Before  I  proceed  to  examine  Beidler's  next  question,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  look  at  some  of  the  things  the  Pardoner  says  early  on  in  his  tale  that 
foreshadow  upcoming  events.  In  line  510,  where  the  Pardoner  is  discussing 
the  sin  of  gluttony,  he  makes  an  allusion  to  the  Bible.  Therein,  he  refers  to 
Adam  eating  from  the  forbidden  fruit  which  hangs  from  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge. If  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  it  should  not  corneas  a  sur- 
prise when  the  three  rakes  discover  a  chest  of  gold  florins  lying  beneath  an 
oak  tree.  Another  "coincidental"  saying  of  the  Pardoner  regarding  gluttony 
is  as  follows: 

Alias,  the  shorte  throte,  the  tendre  mouth,  Maketh  that  est  and 
west  and  north  and  south,  In  erthe,  in  eir,  in  water,  men  to 
swynke  To  gete  a  glotoun  deyntee  mete  and  drynke.  (lines 
516-520) 

Similarly,  the  youngest  of  the  three  rakes  fetches  bread  and  wine  for  his  as- 
sociates (line  797).  The  last  element  of  foreshadowing  I  will  mention  occurs 
when  the  Pardoner  proclaims  that  "For  dronkenesse  is  verray  sepulture  ..." 
(line  558).  This  line  translates  to:  "For  drunkenness  is  truly  the  tomb,"  or 
"drunkenness  leads  to  the  tomb."  By  the  end  of  The  Pardoner  \s  Tale,  this 
proverb  becomes  quite  literal. 

After  the  opening  scene  with  the  three  rakes,  one  of  the  men  asks  a 
boy  about  a  corpse  that  is  being  carried  to  its  grave.  The  boy  tells  them  that 
the  corpse  is  the  body  of  an  old  companion  of  theirs  who  was  killed  by  a 
stealthy  thief  named  Death,  who  has  slain  a  thousand  people  during  this 
pestilence  (lines  661-710).  And  so,  the  three  rakes  boldly  go  to  seek  Death 
and  slay  him  as  he  has  slain  their  old  friend.  At  this  point  I  think  it  would  be 
fitting  to  elaborate  on  the  history  and  background  of  the  Black  Death,  whom 
the  three  rakes  have  just  left  to  hunt  down  in  a  nearby  town. 

The  Black  Death  lasted  only  two  years  ( 1 348- 1350),  but  in  that  time 
it  killed  one-third  of  Europe's  population  or  thirty  million  peasants 
(Nikiforuk  43).  The  Great  Mortality,  as  the  bubonic  plague  was  commonly 
called  by  people  of  the  age,  recurred  in  "two-  and  twenty-year  cycles  (albeit 
with  decreasing  intensity)  over  a  period  of  three  hundred  years  until  1 720" 
(Nikiforuk  43). 

In  700  AD,  the  Black  Death  was  unheard  of,  but  environmental  and 
societal  factors  began  culminating  that  would  eventually  result  in  the  horri- 
ble living  conditions  in  which  the  plague  develops  and  thrives.  During  this 
time,  Europe's  climate  shifted,  and  a  series  of  "long  hot  summers,  followed 
by  short  cool  winters  encouraged  peasants  to  grow  more  crops  and 
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produce  more  peasants.  This  baby  boom  turned  Europe  into  a  fermenting 
test  tube  of  bacteria  as  its  population  grew  from  25  million  well-fed  souls  in 
700  to  75  million  hungry  ones  in  1250"  (Nikiforuk  44). 

To  feed  their  growing  numbers,  peasants  had  to  resort  to  chopping 
down  forests,  draining  marshlands,  and  planting  crops  on  mountainous  ter- 
rain (Nikiforuk  44). 

By  1200  Europeans  had  cut  and  ploughed  their  way  across 
the  continent  with  such  thoroughness  that  they  threatened  to 
create  a  treeless  desert.  Restless  feudal  lords  constantly 
moved  from  castle  to  castle,  not  only  to  get  away  from  their 
own  garbage  but  to  find  new  firewood.  Wood  shortages  had 
become  so  acute  by  the  1300s  that  penalties  for  tree-cutting 
included  death.  (Nikiforuk  53) 

To  allow  for  more  grain,  peasants  took  control  of  lands  formerly  used  for 
cows  and  sheep.  This  resulted  in  a  lack  of  fertilizer  and  manure,  which 
quickly  eroded  the  agrarian  land,  making  the  soil  too  anemic  for  adequate 
harvesting  of  wheat  and  rye.  "At  the  peasant's  table,  loaves  of  dark  bread 
became  shorter  than  fingers"  (Nikiforuk  44). 

As  peasants  worked  harder  for  less  food,  Europe's  weather  changed 
suddenly.  A  massive  cold-front  resulted  in  what  was  later  known  as  the 
"Little  Ice  Age." 

It  expanded  glaciers  over  pasture  land  in  the  Alps  and  froze 
the  Thames  River  and  the  Baltic  Sea  more  than  once.  It  also 
isolated  Viking  settlements  in  Greenland  where  ice-locked 
colonists  died  of  starvation.  Cloud-filled  skies  and  early 
frosts  produced  one  crop  failure  after  another  across  Europe 
in  the  early  1300s.  With  so  much  rain  and  so  little  sun,  peas- 
ants couldn't  even  preserve  meat  with  salt.  The  resulting 
famines  that  thinned  Europeans  from  1308  to  1332  forced 
people  to  eat  nettles,  dove  [feces]  and  even  children.  While 
the  cat  and  dog  populations  of  many  towns  disappeared  into 
cooking  pots,  hungry  crowds  rushed  the  gallows  to  hack  at 
the  flesh  of  murderers  and  thieves.  (Nikiforuk  44-45) 

Plague  historian  Philip  Ziegler  nicely  summarizes  what  happened:  "the 
Black  Death  is  the  nemesis  that  met  a  population  which  bred  too  fast  for  too 
long  without  first  providing  itself  with  the  resources  needed  for  such  extrav- 
agance" (Nikiforuk  45) 
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This  same  weather  front  caused  an  opposite  reaction  in  the  east 
around  the  Mongolian  steppes.  "Warm  winds  drove  fleas,  (carrying  bubonic 
plague  bacterium,  Yersinia  pestis)  rodents,  and  other  animals  out  of  the 
desert  and  into  unsuspecting  camps  of  Mongolian  caravans.  Fleas  with 
stomachs  full  of  yersinia  then  rode  on  the  Mongols  as  they  traveled  across 
Asia  to  Europe  with  fresh  supplies  of  spices  silk  and  disease"  (Nikiforuk 
45). 

When  the  Tartars  besieged  the  Crimean  trading  city  of  Caffa,  Gen- 
ovese  merchants  watched  in  horror  as  their  plague- infested  attackers,  who 
were  obviously  fatigued  and  weakened  by  the  pestilence,  threw  their  plague 
dead  over  the  city  wall.  As  such,  the  Tartars  were  the  first  to  resort  to  bio- 
logical warfare.  Those  merchants  that  survived  the  bacterial  assault  escaped 
to  their  home  ports  carrying  the  dreaded  Black  Death  with  them. 

The  residents  of  Genova  and  Messina  initially  welcomed  their 
ships,  only  to  discover  cargoes  of  sick  and  dead.   In  city  after 
city,  terrified  residents  repelled  the  galleys  and  their  ailing 
sailors  with  flaming  arrows.  .  .  .  The  plague  saturated  Europe 
and  took  up  residence  among  the  black  rats  and  fleas  that 
abounded  in  every  medieval  home.  (Nikiforuk  45) 

There  were  two  major  types  of  plague  that  afflicted  the  Europeans: 
bubonic  and  pneumonic.  Collectively  they  were  later  known  as  the  Black 
Death. 

Bubonic  plague  began  with  the  bite  of  an  infected  flea,  which 
produced  a  blackish  rash  (a  roise)  followed  by  egg-like 
buboes  in  the  armpit,  groin  or  neck.  Accompanied  by  fever 
and  delirium  (the  dying  often  performed  a  dance  of  death), 
bubonic  plague  killed  more  than  half  its  victims  within  a 
week.  Before  the  sick  expired,  their  sweat,  excrement,  and 
spittle  became  so  fetid  as  to  be  overpowering.   Pneumonic 
plague  worked  without  fleas,  appearing  in  cold  weather  when 
the  germ  lodged  itself  in  lungs  and  sprayed  blood  out  of  the 
nose  [and  mouth].  Spread  by  the  coughs  and  spit  of  the  in- 
fected, this  highly  mortal  brand  of  plague  dropped  people 
dead  within  twenty-four  hours  and  ran  through  a  crowd  like  a 
wild  sex  rumor.   Pneumonic  plague  eventually  forced  Euro- 
peans to  dig  great  open  pits,  where  busy  grave-diggers  sprin- 
kled dirt  over  the  dead  like  cheese  between  layers  of  lasagna. 
(Nikiforuk  46) 
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The  haphazard  sites  would  soon  become  the  "spawning  grounds"  of  another, 
more  sinister  pest  -  the  legendary  vampire. 

Speaking  of  vampires,  let  us  now  return  to  Beidler's  second  query 
about  The  Pardoner 's  Tale:  the  strange  old  man  that  the  rakes  encounter  on 
their  way  to  find  Death. 

The  rioters  [(i.e.,  rakes)]  have  gone  halfway  there  when  they 
meet  the  old  man  coming  from  the  direction  in  which  they  are 
heading.  In  a  time  when  some  villages  were  totally  aban- 
doned as  a  result  of  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  it  must  have 
been  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  lone  survivor  wandering 
about  in  search  of  a  new  home,  wondering  why  his  mother 
earth  will  not  accept  him,  as  it  has  taken  his  family  and  ac- 
quaintances. .  .  .  [According  to  Beidler,]  the  plague  often 
sought  its  victims  from  the  young,  leaving  as  survivors  the 
old  and  weak.  Geoffrey  le  Baker  tells  us  that  "the  pestilence 
seized  especially  the  young  and  strong,  commonly  sparing  the 
elderly  and  feeble,"  an  observation  independently  corrobo- 
rated by  other  chroniclers.  The  rioters'  charge  that  Death  has 
slain  "us  yonge  folk"  (line  759)  in  the  current  pestilence  sug- 
gests that  Chaucer  knew  the  plague  often  tended  to  spare  the 
elderly.  (Beidler  260) 

Beidler  and  many  scholars  see  Chaucer's  description  of  the  old  man  (lines 
727-739)  as  merely  a  tired,  travel-worn,  elderly  man.  There  might  be  an- 
other possibility,  however. 

The  old  man  wearily  tells  the  three  men  that  he  longs  for  Death  to 
take  him,  but  it  won't  for  some  reason  (727-728).  He  longs  to  be  put 
(back?)  into  the  earth,  but  cannot  be  (729-73 1 ).  He  is  described  as  being 
pale  in  the  face  (739).  And  finally,  he  declares  how  he  is  wasting  away  to 
nothing  but  "flesh,  blood,  and  skin"  (732).  It  seems  to  me  that  these  charac- 
teristics resemble  those  of  the  eastern  European  vampire.  He  is  immortal. 
He  must  rest  in  the  soil  (usually  his  native  soil).  He  has  pale,  wan  skin  - 
especially  if  he  hasn't  fed  on  blood  recently.  Unlike  the  romantic  Count 
Dracula,  brought  to  (un)life  by  Bela  Lugosi,  of  Universal  Studios,  the  vam- 
pire of  eastern  Europe  was  physically  repulsive  to  encounter.  The  following 
narrative  by  a  German  military  official  stationed  in  the  village  of  Kisilova 
dates  back  to  1725  and  accounts  the  story  of  Peter  Plogojowitz: 
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Peter  Plogojowitz  had  died  ten  weeks  past.  He  had  been 
buried  according  to  the  Raetzian  custom,  a  local  religious  rit- 
ual of  the  time.  It  was  revealed  that  in  the  same  village,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  a  week,  nine  people,  both  old  and  young,  had 
also  died  after  suffering  a  24-hour  illness.  Each  of  them  had 
publicly  declared,  "that  while  they  were  yet  alive,  but  on  their 
death-bed,  the  above-mentioned  Plogojowitz,  .  .  .  had  come  to 
them  in  their  sleep,  laid  himself  on  them,  and  throttled  them, 
so  that  they  would  have  to  give  up  the  ghost."  .  .  .  The  narra- 
tor goes  on  to  say  that,  "I  went  to  the  village  of  Kisilova,  tak- 
ing along  the  Gradisk  pope,  and  viewed  the  body  of  Peter  Pl- 
ogojowitz, just  exhumed,  finding,  in  accordance  with  thor- 
ough forgetfulness,  that  first  of  all  I  did  not  detect  the  slight- 
est odor  that  is  otherwise  characteristic  of  the  dead,  and  the 
body,  except  for  the  nose,  which  was  somewhat  fallen  away, 
was  completely  fresh.  The  hair  and  beard  -  even  the  nails,  of 
which  the  old  ones  had  fallen  away  -  had  grown  on  him;  the 
old  skin,  which  was  somewhat  whitish,  had  peeled  away,  and 
a  new  one  had  emerged  from  it.  The  face,  hands,  and  feet  and 
the  whole  body  were  so  constituted  that  they  could  not  have 
been  more  complete  in  his  lifetime.  Not  without  astonish- 
ment, I  saw  some  fresh  blood  in  his  mouth,  which,  according 
to  the  common  observation,  he  had  sucked  from  the  people 
killed  by  him.  In  short,  all  the  indications  were  present  that 
such  people  (as  remarked  above)  are  said  to  have."  (Mascetti 
14,  16) 

Corpses  with  "fresh"  blood  in  or  on  their  mouths  and/or  noses  are  likely  to 
have  been  victims  of  pneumonic  plague.  The  bacterium  cause  the  lungs  to 
bleed  and  the  victim  coughs  up  this  blood.  Once  dead,  the  excess  blood  in 
the  lungs  may  collect  at  the  back  of  the  throat  and/or  in  the  mouth.  This 
pooling  of  blood  occurs  when  the  corpse  has  been  lying  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion (such  as  in  a  coffin  or  tomb)  for  a  length  of  time.  Such  a  sight  could 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  "vampire." 

Other  tales  of  corpses  rising  from  the  grave  (and  sometimes 
running  /walking  away)  may  be  attributed  to  plague  as  well: 
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[Some  people]  continue  to  believe  in  the  life  of  the  undead 
[because  of]  a  misunderstanding  of  the  line  between  coma, 
death,  and  whatever  comes  after  -  a  line  that  sometimes  still 
defies  medical  analysis.  People  declared  dead  have  come 
back  to  life:   in  the  morgue,  at  the  wake,  during  the  funeral, 
and,  almost  certainly,  after  burial.  "When  there  was  a 
plague,  people  were  buried  very  rapidly.  We  were  burying 
people  as  fast  as  possible  because  they  were  contagious.  And, 
sometimes,  we  were  burying  people  that  were  not  clinically 
dead.  So,  [some  people  were  buried  alive].  And  when  we 
were  opening  the  graves  of  people  to  bury  people  of  the  same 
family,  sometimes  we  would  find  corpses  that  were  well 
[preserved]  and  covered  in  blood.  We  understand  today  that 
those  people  may  not  have  been  dead,  and  were  trying  to  es- 
cape [from]  their  coffins."  {The  Search  for  Dracula) 

Skeptics  of  my  theory  (that  the  old  man  is  a  type  of  vampire)  will  probably 
ask,  "if  he  is  a  vampire  that  would  presume  that  he  is  an  evil  man  -  why  is 
he  friendly  to  the  three  men?"  All  vampires  in  literature  have  not  been  evil, 
but  the  old  man  could  be  pretending  to  help  them,  when  he  is  actually  in 
league  with  Death.  If  he  were  not,  why  does  he  tell  them  (subtly)  that  the 
treasure  chest  is  his  (line  406),  and  where  to  find  Death?  (432-436)  He 
seems  to  want  the  three  men  to  find  Death  (and  his  chest  of  gold  florins). 
While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the  chest,  let  us  discuss  Beidler's 
third  question:  "how  does  the  mysterious  chest  of  gold  come  to  appear, 
unattended,  by  the  oak  tree?"  According  to  Beidler, 

The  gold  had  belonged  to  a  victim  of  the  plague  who,  like 
Everyman,  had  discovered  that  he  could  not  take  it  with  him 
into  the  next  world.  There  is  evidence  that  dying  plague  vic- 
tims were  frequently  forced  to  abandon  their  treasure.  [In 
fact:]  the  treasure  itself  might  have  been  infected,  and  to 
touch  it  would  be  foolhardy  indeed.  The  three  rioters  forget 
not  only  that  the  gold  is  morally  infectious  but  that  it  can  be 
physically  infectious  also.  In  their  pride  and  greed  they  fool- 
ishly ignore  the  warnings  of  the  old  man  who  directs  them  to 
it.  (Beidler  259-260) 

But,This  fear  of  infection  by  coming  into  physical  contact  with  an  infected 
object  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  Harry  Bailey  becomes  so  upset  when 
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the  Pardoner  asks  him  to  kiss  one  of  his  "holy  relics"  (line  944).  why  would 
the  Host  (Harry  Bailey)  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Pardoner  was 
infected  with  plague? 

The  medieval  notions  about  the  cause  of  bubonic  plague  included: 
earthquakes,  an  unfortunate  conjunction  of  the  plants,  a  "plague  maiden" 
who  infected  men  by  lifting  her  arm,  the  poisoning  of  wells  by  Jews,  or  even 
the  financial  policies  of  the  king  (Beidler  262).  The  most  popular  medieval 
theory  on  the  ultimate  cause  of  plague  was  that  it  was  a  punishment  by  God 
for  mankind's  sins  (Beidler  262).  This  would  be  a  very  plausible  reason  for 
the  Host's  hostile  reaction  to  the  Pardoner's  request.  Notice  what  Harry 
Bailey  exclaims  immediately  following  the  Pardoner's  suggestion  that  the 
Host  should  be  the  first  to  unbuckle  his  purse  and  come  forward  to  pay  him 
for  the  honor  of  kissing  his  relics  -  "Nay,  nay!"  quod  he,  "thanne  have  I 
Cristes  curs!"  (line  946).  This  line  is  translated  as  meaning:  "then  have  I 
Christ's  curse!"  By  this,  Harry  Bailey  probably  meant  that  the  hypocritical 
Pardoner  was  cursed  by  Christ  (i.e.,  infected  by  the  plague).  Of  course, 
there  is  always  the  option  that  the  Host  was  generally  disgusted  by  the  filthy 
and  treacherous  manner  of  the  Pardoner;  and,  as  such,  was  outraged  that  the 
Pardoner  would  insult  his  intelligence  to  think  that  he  would  let  the  Pardoner 
so  easily  (and  obviously)  dupe  him. 

Thus  concludes  the  various  negative  aspects  of  the  many  faces  of 
Death  within  The  Pardoner's  Tale.  Let  us,  in  conclusion,  briefly  look  upon 
the  positive  aspects  of  Death.  Believe  it  or  not,  the  Black  Death  did  actually 
benefit  Europe  in  several  ways  -  especially  England.  "Depopulation  inex- 
oribly  raised  the  scale  of  wages  [and  the  importance  of  the  peasantry  and 
middle  class],  subverted  feudalism,  conserved  forests,  and  introduced  En- 
glish as  the  common  language  of  intellectual  discourse  [which  opened  the 
field  of  knowledge  and  education  to  the  commoners]."  (Nikiforuk  43)  This 
bacterial  scourge  gave  Nature  a  chance  to  recuperate  from  the  years  of  care- 
less destruction  that  humans  had  inflicted  on  Her.  Eventually,  the  Black 
Death  would  even  lead  to  the  reformation  of  the  Church  through  Martin 
Luther  and  his  Protestant  Reformation.  This  was  due  to  the  great  disillu- 
sionment of  Europe's  faithful  with  the  excesses  and  corruption  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  (Nikiforuk  56).  Always  the  great  equalizer,  Death  will  al- 
ways be  there  when  Nature  needs  him  most.  Let  us  pray  that  She  will  not 
need  to  call  on  him  with  such  fervor  as  She  did  in  1 348. 
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